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ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

104.) 

this library 
centres round 





(Cont ed Jrom ia 
The total number of books in 
about 23, The chief interest 
(1) the MSS.; (2 
tons ; (4) early printed and othe r editions « 
classics ; forei 


tions : (6 


\¢ 
| 
i| 
Bibles and theology ; (3) Cax- | § 
f the|: 


(Hn 


rare books of history and travels. 
the last four branches the Storer Collection 
specially rich, and in some respects forms the | 
most valuable portion of the library. I proceed | 
to take the contents in the above order. 
MSS.—Of these there are upwards of one 
hundred, but many are of quite a late date, ¢.¢., 
Cicero “ De Officiis,’” Rome, 1497. The majority 
belong to the thirteenth century. Several of them 
are beautifully illuminated, and written in bold 
characters ; most of them are in good preservation. 
To some an interest attaches owing to their having 
been given very soon after the foundation of the 
College ; ¢.g., “ Homilies on St. Matthew, ata by 
Thomas Weston, elected a Fellow in 1447, having 
first belonged to W. Weye, both of them original 
Fellows, appointed by Henry VI.; and St. Augus- 
tine’s “Opuscula,” the gift of Horman, 


Head 
Master 1484-95. Toa Vulgate given by Matthias 


| 


| 


| 


} answer to 


de St. Alban, a solemn anathema is attached on any 
one who should remove it. The sources of the 
Eton MSS. would seem to be North Italy, North 
France, the Levant, and some English monasteries. 
I will mention some under the following heads : 
(a) Biblical, Liturgical, and Theological; (6) 
Classical ; (c) Italian and Miscellaneous \ 

(a) Biblical A very beautiful French 
Bible on vellum, folio. It commences with the 
| Proverbs, the first volume being absent. The 
arrangement of some of the books is peculiar 
Baruch and the Epistle of Jeremiah (i.¢.. 
chap. vi. of Baruch in Apocrypha) come 
after the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with which 
prophet and the first part of Baruch there is 
much incommon. The Acts co me last, with the 
exception of the g ner: il Epistles and the Revela- 
tion. This splendid volume, which was in Dr, 
Meyrick’s library, ju ‘ from the illuminations, 
the costume, and the style in general, may be 
assigned to the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century. The cover ns some traces of the 
white polished leather in which it was originally 
bound. 

There are four 
them, in two volume 
thirteenth century. 
in small Svo., which contains the Second Book of 
Esdras, not found in Jerome’s version. This book 
is certainly of rare urrence, though perhaps 
rather less so than is generally supposed. It was 
contained in only thirteen out of 187 MSS. of the 
Latin Bible examined as Lawrence, 
_ out of alittle more th e hundred examined 
by Mr. Bensly it been aad in twelve. The 
arrangement of of Esdr: in the 
Eton MS. i There are six books: 
] Esdras the can nical book of Ezra ; 
) Nehemiah, as in the Vulgate ; 
irst ’ what we 
5 Esdras 
sdras to the 

remainder 
2 Esdras of 
Jesus ” 
and 
The 


the 


ISS. 


Mss.- 
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d ging 
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version. 

Mr. Bensly in 

This MS. was 

ere is, further, an 


“my Son Messiah * 
passage lately di 
| MS. at Amiens is a 

1 Dr. Meyrick’s collection. T! 
| imperfect folio Vulgate, in which St. Paul’s 
| Epi stles and the Epistle to the Hebrews come 
next after the Gospels; then follow the Acts as 
far as chap. iii. The initial letters and illumina- 
tions are remarkably fine. 

A MS. of the Gospels in § lavoni 
rently brought from Italy, and 
dium Vet. Test. et Historie,” with « 
lions. This is late twelfth or 
I may here ntion a very 
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Offices, the gift of T. Horne, early thirteenth | book begins with Bowwray pév, x.r.A. This may 


century ; an illuminated Missal (this, too, belonged 
to Dr. Meyrick), assigned to the end of the reign 
of Henry VI.; and a Prayer Book of Queen Mary, 
on vellum, which afterwards belonged to Mary of 
Modena. There is also a smali Greek MS. of 
collects for the greater festivals, probably of the 
fifteenth century, part of which is in a fragmentary 
state. This came from Mount Athos. 

To come to the Fathers, there are MSS. of all 
the principal works of St. Augustine. Among 
these the sermons may be assigned to the early 
twelfth century. Bound up with the “ De Trini- 
tate” is “Tabula super Lyranum,” an index or 
inventory (Nicholas de Lyra, born at Lyra, near 
Evreux, died 1340). This MS. (which is the 
case with very few) is dated—1403. With the 
* Opuscula,” parts of Cassiodorus are bound up, 
and some opinions of Wycliffe with counter 
opinions. Of Chrysostom there are no MSS. 
The following may be all assigned to the 
twelfth century : Ambrose, “Opuscula Varia,” a 
splendid MS. in Roman characters; Jerome on 
Daniel, and “Contra Jovinianum”; Gregory I. 
“De Miraculis”; Anselm, “Cur Deus Homo,” 
with part of his “ De Similitudinibus.” There is 
*% curious set of MSS. presented in 1750 by H. 
Mauclere, brought from Vitry by his grand- 
father, including “ Athanasii Synopsis,” Anastasir 
“ De Fide,” Nicephorus’s letters to Leo IIL., “Syno- 
dicon,.” &e. Witha MS. of Orosius, given in 1722 
by Richardson, a former Fellow, there is bound up 
« Latin version of the spurious letter of Alexander 
to Aristotle. The following belong probably to the 
thirteenth century : Gregory, “Magna Moralia ” on 
Job,a commentary on the Psalms (early thirteenth), 
and Ambrose on Psalm cxix. This is written in 
® provincial character, and is, perhaps, Scutch or 
Irish. Of the medieval writers there are numerous 
MSS.; ¢g., Paschasius Radbertus, “ De Sacra- 
mento”; Rabanus Maurus (Archbishop of May- 
ence, 847) ; Berengar ; Archbishop Odo’s sermons ; 
Bernard ; R. Grossteste; Peter Cantor, a Paris 
theclogian (ob. 1197) ; Thomas Aquinas’s “ Summa 
Theologie ”; Holcot, a follower of William of Ock- 
ham (ob, 1349); W.de Monte, Chancellor of Lincoln 
(1330), “ Liber Numeralis,” which does not seem 
to have ever been printed ; Adelard, a Benedic- 
tine monk of Bath in the reign of Henry I., who 
travelled in the East, and translated Euclid from 
Arabic into Latin. This last MS. (“ Quzestiones 
Naturales”) is, in the opinion of Mr. Holmes, the 
(Jueen’s Librarian, very probably Adelard’s auto- 
graph MS. It is mentioned as being at Eton 


by Bp. Tanner in his Bibliotheca Britannico- 
{Tibernica. 

(b) MSS. of the Classics.—The following are 
noteworthy :—Homer, the Jliad, as far as bk. v. 
1, 84, fol., with the Scholia. There is a break 
at ii, 493, vpds te mspordoas, where a new 


| the zodiac. 
| MSS.: 


| 
| 
| 
| 











explain the title of the whole of the second 
book Botwria, the name of what was a separate 
division having been given to the book as it 
now stands. Herodotus, folio, with large margin, 
complete and beautifully clear, written in the 
Levant, probably in the fifteenth century : Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis and Cyropedia, also very clear: 
Aristotle, a Latin translation of the Ethics, 
Politics, and Rhetoric, in Gothic characters: 
Strabo, probably of the fifteenth century, ten 
books out of the seventeen; this is one of the 
few MSS. on paper, and not on vellum, There is 
the usual break at the end of bk. vii. Aratus, a 
fragment found in Sicily, with a translation of the 
Prognostica by Germanicus or Domitian, wrongly 
ascribed in the MS. to Cicero: Plautus, a very 
clear MS. of eight plays in the following order :— 
Amphitruo, Asinaria, Curculio, Captivi, Casina, 
Cistellaria, Epidicus, Aulularia. There is a 
memorandum in the beginning, in Latin, stating 
that the book was bought at Padua in 1456. 
From the rustic characters and the style of illumi- 
nation this MS. may be as old as the twelfth or 
eleventh century. Cicero’s Paradoxa, with curious 
illuminated figures on the zones and the signs of 
Of Ovid there are two interesting 
(1) a beautiful French one of the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning cf the fourteenth 
century: this was formerly at Winchester; 

2) a still older one, known as the “ Codex Lango- 
bardicus,” pronounced to be of the eleventh 
century, in Gothic characters, probably brought by 
Sir Henry Wotton from Venice, as doubtless was 
the case with many of the Eton MSS. Both these 
are fully described by Mr. Shuckburgh in his 
edition of the Heroides. With the latter is the 
Achilleis of Statius. The arrangement of the 
poem in four books is peculiar. It most nearly 
tallies with the division sometimes found into five 
books, the breaks being at i. 397, ii. 1, and ii. 286 
of the ordin ry division ; but there is no break or 
initial letter at i. 198. Pliny, Hist. Nat. « cerpla, 
lute twelfth or early thirteenth century. There 
remain to be noticed a Vitruvius; an Apuleius 
Codex Bernardi Bembi: it is in a bad con- 
dition, but has some figures beautifully drawn) ; 
two Juvenals, with one of which is Persius (the 
latter has in the first page the arms of the Bembo 
family and some extremely fine initial letters) ; 
also a Latin commentary on Persius; Seneca’s 
tragedies, in Gothic character, and his philosophical 
works and epistles, not quite complete. This last 
is a fine MS., perhaps of the twelfth century. 
There is, further, an Italian translation of his 124 
letters to Lucilius, prettily illustrated. 

This brings us to (c), the last class of MSS. to 
be described. Of these the chief is a very fine 
folio MS. of Dante (fifteenth century) with some 
peculiar readings, generally identical with those in 
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the Venice edition, by Vindelin di Spira, 1477, of 
which the Library possesses an impression. There 
is also a MS. Italian commentary on Dante. I| 
may mention, in conclusion, some Latin poems 
by Italians, eg., the Parthenie of Battista Man- 
tuano, in Gothic characters, and Marsi Pierii 
Bembica (both these are inscribed to Bernardo 
Bembo, father of the Cardinal); Boccaccio, De 
Claris Mulieribus, in Latin; the curious Ana- 
tomic of Spain, by Harye Bedwood, 1599, 
with pedigrees and coloured of arms; 
some decrees of the Popes, and the Legenda 
Aurea. The initials of the last are particularly | 
beautiful. There is a short Life and A raignment | 

| 


coats 


and Death of Sir T. More, by William Hill, the 
gift of F. Goode in 1731. This is not among the 
eleven lives mentioned by Dibdin. One of the | 
finest, perhaps, of these MSS. is the life of St. 
Francis, by Bartholomew of Pisa, dated 1385. In 
the initial letter St. Francis is represented re- 
ceiving the stigmata. 

A very handsome set of folio volumes by Tirolli 
ought not to be passed over. The first volume is 
entitled Antiquitates, the last three De Nob: 
litate et Ortu Heroum. They contain a series of 
historical scenes and figures splendidly illuminated. 
They are German work of the time of Henry VIIL,, | 
to whom the book is inscribed. It was presented 
to the library in 1750 by H. Temple, Viscount | 
Palmerston, Francis St. Joun THackeray. 

Eton College. 





(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
“ Tue Temresr,” I, ii. 169.— 
« Pro, Now I arise, [—] 

These words have strangely puzzled the com- 
mentators. Steevens made a ridiculous guess at 
their meaning, and Dyce (second edition), says, | 
“T cannot dispel the obscurity which has always | 
hung over these words.” Staunton, as though it | 
explained them more than the supposition, always 
indulged in, that they were addressed to Miranda, 
gives them as spoken to Ariel. I cannot see this, 
neither is there 2 word or incident which suggests | 
that they are so spoken. Besides, I hold it impos- 
sible, according to Shakespeare’s expressed con- 
ceptions on the matter and by his other words, 
that Prospero can see Ariel without donning his 
magic robe any more than 
The true explanation, without the insertion of 
Staunton’s stage direction, seems to me of the 
easiest, 

Before commencing his explanatory conversation 
with Miranda, her father has said to her :— 

“ Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magic garment from me. £0, 
Lie there, my art.” 


That he sat down is shown by this action, for 
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there was not the slightest reason for his taking 
off his magic robe unless he had intended to sit 
at ease as an ordinary mortal, and to set at ease, 
and behave as a loving father to, his dearest 
Miranda. There is in further proof this “‘ Now I 
arise,” and thirdly, there was the known precise- 
ness of the age. Miranda was sitting, for when 
he says, “* Now [ arise,” she, like a dutiful daughter 
of those days, wishes to rise too, a motion he 
combats by “Sit still.” That she sat is also 
proved by his fore-formed intention of charming 


| her to sleep, as he knew he should want to do, 


before he commenced his conversation. Fancy a 
daughter in Shakespeare’s day sitting during a 
long converse with a father while that father 
stood! Again, no Shakespeare student ought to 
be unaware that—at least in The Tempest, and 
after the “Lie there, my art”—a magi- 
cian could not be a magician without his mavic 
robe and rod. Abjuring such rough magic, he 
says, “I’ll break my staff and bury it fathom: 
in the earth.” But as he only now made use of an 
interval of time that he had to spare, so after some 
talk he bethinks himself that time is passing and 
presseth, and partly to himself, partly to Miranda, 
“ Now I arise [and re-don my robe—probably 
resuming his staff—and be about important bu 
hess, lor 


words, 





says, 


‘My zenith doth depend upon 

A most auspicious star, whose influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop.” 
The whole difliculty has arisen from forgetting 
that Prospero had doffed his robe, and that to 
resume his réle of magician he must resume that 
robe, and from not conceiving the stage action as 
it was intended to be represented by Shakespeare 
on the stage. Br. Nicnonson, 

“Parco” anp “ Navucuty-pack,” “ Mer. oF 
Vew.,” II. v. 46; “ Macs.,” V. iii. 15 (6 §., ii. 
304).—J. D. surmises that pack is from patch, but 
does not prove it by quotations. There is no 
necessity at all why one should be derived from 
Pack really appears to be the older 


“So many newes and knackes, 
So many naughty packes 
And so many that mony lackes, 
Saw I[ never.” 
Dyce's Skelton (about 1500), vol. i. p. 150. 

“Phryne a naughtie packe, or a woman of light con- 
versation.”—Apoph. of Erasmus, 1542; reprint, 1877, 
», 152. See also p. 156. 

“With precyouse stones hangyng at their eares or 
neckes......to eet out their beautie unto suche as loke 
| upon them to play the naughtye packes.”— Pa a) h. 
| Erasmus, 1548, first tim., f. 8. 
| “A pack” and “a baggage” are uncomplimentary 
| terms for women ; “a piece,” which is of the same 
family, is often complimentary. R. R. 
| Boston, Lincolnshire 


| 











“Tre BASE INDIAN,” re Vs nate! 
“T "ll trade with no such Indian fools as sells 

Gold, pearls, and precious stones for beads and = = 

Carew, To A. 

and 

“Like the Indians, that have store of gold and pre- 
cious stones at command, yet are ignorant of their value, 
and therefore let the Spaniards, the Englishmen, and 
every one load their ships with them without molesta 
tion.”"— Pierce Pennilesse, his Supplication to the Devil 
(1592), p. 80. 
Neither of these illustrations in favour of the dis- 
puted reading, “ Indian,” is, I think, quoted, either 
in the Variorum Edition of Shakespeare or in that 
of Charles Knight. Ee 


“Day-womay,” “L. L. L.,” I. ii. 136 (6% S. ii. 
304).—In Gloucestershire the dairy of a farm- 
house is commonly called the “day-house,” and 
there are several farms in the vale or dairy dis- 
trict bearing the name of the Day- _ se Farm. 

. H. Cooke. 


“ Ricwarp III.”—In one copy of the first, 1597, 
edition of Richard IIT. the two necessary lines in 
the first act, commencing “ What one, my lord ?” 
are omitted. I shall be particularly obliged by 
learning if this omission is in other copies. The 
lines are found in the second edition, 1598. 

J. O. Hauuiweti-Pui.uirrs, 


Mr. Rocne Smitrn on “MeMoRANDA ON 
Hamuer.”—A letter on Hamlet lately received 
from my old friend Mr. Roche Smith appeared to 
be so interesting that I have asked for and obtained 
his permission to forward it to you for publication. 

J. O. H.-P. 
Strood, March 6, 1881. 

My dear Halliwell,—I have just perused once more 
your Memoranda on Hamlet. I go entirely with you on 
all you say about the history of the construction ‘of the 
play as we have it, but I enter a protest against your 
judgment on the speech at the end of Act iI. In my 
opinion it adds to the tragedy immensely, and when it is 
omitted I set it down from inc mpetence in managers, 
and want of confidence in the actor and in the audience. 
The king’s speech too, often omitted, is superbly fine ; 
but I never heard it given well upon the stage. 

With regard to the inverted commas to the speech of 
Laertes to Ophelia, do you not think they may indicate 
occasional omissions of this scene altogether! On 
account of the length of the play it is just what could 
be omitted, and sometimes is. It is a pity to lose it, and 
also the advice of Polonius, so admirable, and which 
must be weighed, or should be, by those who so often 
fail in properly understanding this character. 

I cannot understand how it is that there should be 
any doubt about the character of Hamlet, or any doubt 
about the scheme of the play. To me all seems perfectly 
clear and wonderfully easy. After Act IV. the play 

certainly hangs a little, from the very grandeur of the 
previous acts, and what we may call the climaxes. No 
doubt pe are here found he could go no further, 
and did the best he could—and how good even that is ! 

A young actress at our theatre has made a fine inter- 
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pretation of Ophelia’s madness at the close of the scene. 
She at last recognizes her brother and faints in his arms! 
I hope I shall not make you faint. 

Garrick misconceived the first ghost scene, and showed 
absurd fear. He did not consider that Hamlet was quite 
aware of what he was going to see, and would not ex- 
hibit fear, but awe and solicitude. This and many other 
misconcep ytions make us doubt Garrick’s superlative con- 
ceptive powers. I think he also had the trick of vi olently 
overturning the chair after the celebrated soliloquy, 
These stage-tricks are not compatible with the best act- 
ing. I quite agree with your view of Hamlet. He is 
sublime ; but it is a sublimity of simplicity and truth- 
fulness. A prince by birth, he is a common man in feel- 
ing—a regal democrat. C. Rocue Smirn 


Kerr Famity.—Some time ago I bought at 
a bookstall a quarto Bible, London, O. T. 1654, 
T. 1653. It has evidently been a marriage 
gift as well as the “family Bible” of the first- 
mentioned Kerr in the following register, written 
on the insides of the boards of the volume :— 





(1.) “Johne Kerr was maried upon Catharin Kerr 
eldest lawfull daughter to St Robert Kerr of Eatall att 
Smafi}lholm Kirk Be Mr. Tho. Donalsone the first day of 
februarie jaj viv & sextie five years.” 

(2. In a different hand.) “he died at Hindhaugheid 
the second day of april jaj vj° & eighty eight ye: ars 
being monday morning & is Beried in s oude *n church.’ 

(3. Same hand as No. 1.) “Margaret Kerr yr Eldest 
daughter was born att Melrose the twentie fyft day of 
March jaj vj’ & sextie sex years Being Sunday betwext 
ten & eliven oclock in the forenoon & japtised Be 
Mr. Alex. Bissett the third of appryll 1666. Witness 
Bucholm, Minto, my Brothers, &c.” 

(4. Same hand as No. 2.) “She died in Hindhaug- 
heid the fourth day of november Being —— Betwext 
ten & a eliven in the m« wning jaj vj° & nintie years. She 
mead a most hapie X perfit end to the admir: ciien of all 
Beholders & in the full ashorans of her everlasting wel- 
being. She was Bouried besyd her father & nephew in 
the old church of Souden in { the] Jedbrough tomb.” 

(5. Same hand as Nos. 1 and 3.) “Allisone Kerr was 
born att Melrose the fortin day of Apryll being tuesday 
about two of the clock in the morning jaj vj° & sextie 
eight years Baptised be Mr. Bissett the fyftin apryll. 
Witnes Mr. Ro[t)|t. Main of Lochwood Bailze of Melrose 
and Mr. James Knox minister of boudoun.” 

(Same hand as Nos. 2 and 4.) “fill up this wen I am 
gon.” (A third hand.) “She was a vertuouse good 
woman, dyed 19 Decer. 1725 left 3 sones & 4 daughters 
to ffairnilie buryed in his Isle of ffairnielie.” 

(6. A fourth hand.) “Thomas Kerr was born att 
Melrose the twentie two day of october being fryday 
about twelf a clock in the foornoon jaj vj’ & sextie nyn 
years Bapt. be Mr. Bissett the 27: octor. Witness Mr. 
Thomas Wilkie, Tho. Lithgow & Tho Wilkison, Xe.’ 
(Another hand.) “ Att E linburgh the 23" of May bejng 
fryday about two of the clock in the morning jaj vj’ & 
seaventie three It pleased the Lord to tak him to him- 
self: he was a most pleasant chyld And is buried in the 
grayfreirs w'in Eight foots of Mr. Alex" hendersons tomb 
direct south next to Mrs. Kerr of Kippilaw her grave 
our sister in law And eight foots from the wall eist- 
wards.” 

(7.) “Robert Ker was borne att Melrose the fourt 
day of october being sunday about twelf a clock In tym 
of sermon And was baptised be Mr. James Knox minister 
of boudoun upon the saxt day jaj vj’ & seaventie four 
years witness my [broth]er Andro Ker of Kirpilaw Robert 








Ker po" of Linden [{ | pringall son to bukholm 
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He died! at Melrose the second day of Jan"* 1675 


{and 
was] buried in our buriell place in Melrose Kirk 











k door. 

(8.) *‘ Marie Kerr was born att Melrose the fyftine 
day of Junij being a[ ] day about eight in the morn- 
ing jaj vj’ & seaventie sex years Baptized the sam day 
by . Bissett witness James eillies of Huntly- 
we nas Wilkison bailze of Melrose. Shee died 
upon sond y the 4 day of Der. 1676 and is buried besyd 
her brother Robert next y* door. 

4.) “ William Kerr was born at Melrose the threttene 
lay of ffebruarie jaj vj’ & seaventie nyne years Being 
h lay about five a clock in the morning of St. Val- 
lantynes eve. 

(10.) “ Marie Kerr was born att Hyndhaughead the 

sth day of August jaj vj’ & eightie one years betwext 
t& 5aclock in the morning being thursday And was 
1 by Mr. Geo. Baptie at Suden Kirk the first of 
Witnesses Ge orge Oliver Slaks James Sheil! in 
suden milne officer sent out to nurieing to Lambelair 


Knows in Edgebelton. 

‘Mary Kerr aught this Book” ( 

(11.) “Att Melrose Betwixt twelf & on oclock in the 
morning being fryday the twalth day of Jully jaj vj & 





hty six. Shee departed this Life & is buried in 

irying place in Melrose Church besyd her brothers & 

sters. She was a child wh o had great cleirnes of 3] iritt 
about her soull concerns.” 

I would gladly learn to what particular family 


the above refers and whether it has any living 
representatives. W. F. (2). 

4, Parkside Terrace, Edinburgh. 

George, fourth Earl of Glasgow, married, 1788, 
PR nee ie rhter of James, fourteenth Earl of Erroll, 
and grand-daughter and heiress of Sir William Carr of 
Etall. 

Wittuam Law.—If I am not mistaken, many 
of your readers take an interest in the life and 
opinions of William Law the mystic, a life of 
whom was recently reviewed in your pages. I 


therefore send you for publication in “ N. & Q.” 
a notice of his death which was issued at the time. 
{t is printed on a small sheet of paper, of a si: 
suitable for enclosure in a letter. There no 
ornament whatever about it except a small border 
round the text. I am not aware of there being 
more than one copy of it in existence. The one I 
have transcribed for you is in the British Museum, 
4406/64 ‘ 


e 


18s 


“A character of the Reverend William Law, M.A. 


“On Thursday, the 9" of April, 1761, between the 
Hours of seven and eight in the morning, died, at King’s 
iff, in Northamptonshire, the Rev. William Law, M.A., 


well known to the world, by a number of truly Christian, 
pious writings; exemplified by a life of seventy-five years 
spent in a manner suitable to a worthy and true Disciple 
of his heavenly, > crucified Master and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ; who lived and spoke in and by him. In 
his younger Days he suffici ntly distinguished himself 
by his Parts and Progress in human Literature ; after 

wards taking the Advice of our Saviour to the rich young 
man, he totally renounced the world and followed Christ 
in Meekness, Humility, Self-denial ; and in his last years 
he was wholly swa lowed up in his Love to God and 
Mankind; so that Virtue in him was nothing else but 
heavenly love and heavenly Flame.—In Parts and Sense, 
inferior to none ; with wit most amiable; with Learning 


| 
our 





stored; His Talents, great and high, were wholly sunk 
in loving God with all his Heart and Mind. His Time 
quite employed in Things divine; by serving God in 
kindness to mankind. 
Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg 

Ken’s Evening Hymy.—Several communica- 
tions having appeared in “N. & Q.” respecting 
the bibliography of Bishop Ken’s Morning, Mid- 
night, and Evening Hymns, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to one point which seems to have escaped notice, 
The first edition of the Manual of Prayers known 
to contain the hymns is that of 1695, though the 
hymns undoubtedly were in the hands of the 
Winchester scholars long before. In 1693 the 
Evening Hymn is found in the second book of 


Playford’s Harmonia Sacra, set to music by 
Jeremiah Clark as a cantata for a solo voice. On 
collating the text with that of 1695 I find a few 
different readings, two of which are of interest : 
. &, 5 “All praise” for “Glory”; v. 3, lL. 3, 
“so that” for “that so”; v. 4, I. 4, * praise ” for 
“serve”; v. 7, 1 1, “weakness” for “ frailty”; 
v. 7, 1. 3, “ But now” for “ And now.” V., 6 ap- 
pea ars as follows : 
“ My dearest Lord, how am I griev’d 

To lye so long of hen bereav d! 

Dull sleep of sence me to deprive, 

I am but half my days alive.” 
For vv. 10-11 of 1695 we have :— 


“You my best Guardians, whilst I sleep, 
Close to my bed your vigils keep, 
And in my stead all the night long 
Sing to my God a grateful song.” 





Thus we find that in the first line of the hymn 
the reading of 1709, “ All praise,” was a return to 
the earliest text, and that the two guardian 
angel stanzas were an expansion of original 
single stanza, in the first line of which “ best ” is 
read for “ blest,” as in the Manual. 

The first book of Piayford’s Harmonia Sacra, 


published in 1688, was dedicated to Ken, and it 
is not improbable that the text which Clark set to 
music was furnished to Playford by the bishop 
himself. C 

See “ 
S. v. 4 


G. 


'S. iii, 26, 





77, 176, 25% 





g r 
Cuartes Epwarp Srvart, C 
ob., at sea, Dec, 24, 1880.—The 
be preserved in “N, & Q.” 
“The will of Charles Edward Stuart, Count d’Albanie, 
was proved on the 16th ult. by Lord Lovat, the 
attorney of the C Platt, the daughter 


UNT D’ALBANIE, 
following should 


yuntess Sobieska de 
and residuary legatee, the personal estate being sworn 
under a nominal sum. The testator bequeaths to the 
Marquis of Bute the Highland Claidh-mor (Andrea 
Ferrara) worn by his (testator’s) grandfather, /’rince 
Charles Edward Stuart, at the battles of Falkirk, Pres- 
ton-Pans, and Culloden, a pair of steel pistols inlaid with 
silver, and the dirk worn by his said grandfather at the 
ball given at Holyrood on the eve of the battle of 


| Preston-Pans, and which he opened with the Countess o 
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Wemyss; and to Lord Lovat the large two-handled | 
sword made by Cosmo Ferrara, firstly belonging to the 
Italian General Patrici Colonna, and afterwards to his 
said grandfather, and two pistols formerly belonging to 
Rob Roy, 1715.” —Jllustrated London News, March 5, 
C.D. L. 


Recrmentat Cant Nawes.—In your issue of 
Aug. 29, 1874, p. 174, you gave a list of the 
** Popular Names of the American States,” which 
was interesting to many. I submit that a similar 
list of the cant names of regiments would be 
equally interesting. On the formation of the 
Land Transport Corps in 1854, the regiment being 
originally and principally raised in London, under | 
Colonel (now General) M‘Murdo, C.B., by Quarter- | 
master (now Major) W. Steevens, Military Knight 
of Windsor, the initials L.T.C. were converted | 
into the “ London Thieving Corps”; on its re- 
organization in 1857 it was named the “ Military | 
Train,” the initials M.T. being perverted into | 
“Murdering Thieves”; now the regiment has 
been renamed the Army Service Corps, I should 
like to know what the wits convert the initials 
A.S.C. into. The 54th Regiment is named the 
“ Flamers,” and so on. Each regiment hasa nick- 
name, as, doubtless, have the different ships in 
H.M.S. Many of your readers may be able to 
supply the nicknames, and possibly the reason 
why. This might lead to the formation of a soldier 
and sailor folk-lore, interesting to a number of 
persons. To have heard members of the various 
regiments slang each other at such headquarters as 
Chatham would have cheered, as the boatmen of 
Oxford are said to have done, even the “ melan- 
choly ” Burton. 

Ricnarp Hewmine, ex-L.T.C. 





A Cortovs Er:rara.—In a recent case before 
the Court of Session (Finlayson and others v. Lady 
Elphinstone and Husband) the following epitaph, 
in the old churchyard at Overton, was brought 
forward as evidence :— 

“ For ages past my friends lye here, 

Although no charter doth appear, 

Until this stone erected is, 

To prove the right is still in us; 

Prescription here will not be pled 

When I am numbered with the dead— 

Keep fast the right.” 
J. R. Hate. 


Inpexes.—Here is a note for the members of | 
the Index Society to ponder on. Many reasons 
have been given for not adding an index to a book, 
but the following is, so far as I can call to mind, 
the most foolish that I have seen. At the end of 
James Howell’s Discourse concerning the Pre- | 
cedency of Kings, London, folio, 1664, is the fol- | 
lowing note :— 

“The Bookseller to the Reader. 

“The reason why there is no Table or Index added | 
hereunto is, That every Page in this Work is so full of 
signel Remarks, that were they couchd in an Index, it 





would make a Volume as big as the Book, and so make 
the Postern Gate to bear no proportion with the 
Building. S. Speap.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Jottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Epirarn on Lorp Brovenan’s DAUGHTER, LY 
THe Marquis or WELLESLEY, 1x Lixcoiy’s Inw 
CaarEL.— 

“ Blonda anima! e cunis heu! longo exercita morbo 

Inter Maternas heu ! lacrymasque l’atris, 
Quas risu lenire tuo jucanda solebas, 
Et levis, et proprii vix memor ipsa mali; 
I pete coelestes ubi nulla est cura recessus ! 
Et tibi sit nullo mista dolore quies !’ 
Idem Anglicé redditum :— 
“ Sweet, gentle spirit, from life 's earliest morn 
A child of many tears, by sickness worn, 
In vain, thyself forgotten, with a smile 
Thy weeping parents’ fears thou wouldst beguile 
Fly to that better land where sorrows cease, 
Nor e’en a sigh may break th’ eternal peace.” 
& - : 
W. D. M. 


[See “N. & Q.,” 6S. ii. 37 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring informatior 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sir Caarites Narier’s “Peccavi.”—In the 
debate on the Candahar question Mr, P. J. Smyth 
is reported as saying,— 

“He would wish the Government to imitate the spirit 
of Napier, who after a brilliant victory on the Indus, 
in a despatch of unexampled brevity, had said ‘ Peccavi,’” 
Was not the eloquent member for Tipperary un- 
consciously quoting and distorting Punch? My 
impression is that the laconic despatch, thus 
seriously referred to as a penitential confession, 
was invented by the comic journalist as an 
announcement in a single word of an important 
conquest—* Peccavi,” 7.¢. “I have Scinde.” 


A. C. S. 


Tae Crericat Rosetrre.—Will any of your 
contributors tell me the origin of this ornament, 
and inform me who is entitled to wear it in his 
hat? My friend Mr. Mackenzie Walcott once 
took me to task for not wearing a rosette as Chan- 
cellor of Chichester Cathedral; he wore one as 
Precentor ; and in these days, when every wild 
curate wears what hats he pleases, I might, perhaps, 
have accepted his authority without further ques- 
tion, but I should like to know more about it, and 
I am sure that if I ask the question in “ N. & Q.” 
I shall get it thoroughly and correctly answered. 

W. D. Parisa. 


James Smitn, 1768.—There is a little poem, 
that was published in 1768, entitled The Art of 
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Living in London, in two cantos, 4to. pp. 24, 
but wh went through several editions without 
having on the title-page any author’s name. In 
my copy there is inserted a letter signed James 
Smith ted from the King’s Bench, and saying, 
‘| attempted to commence Author; and 
hum beg leave to submit for your Approbation 
the losed Poem, on the Art of Living in 





editte 


in 1793 


O35 


ol 


London.” There i 


printed “ for the 


an 
yr” 


n this poem 
7 and the sixth 


ith 








reer : : 
designed for Puritan communions, and was 


in- 


| tended to be placed lengthwise in the chancel on 


| this peculiarity. 


in 1805, has no reference to the! 


those occasions, when two end legs only would be 
visible from the body of the church? The pre- 
siding minister would then be truly standing at 
the north side (n¢ e north end). I should be 
interested to hear of other similar tables having 
It will not have a frontal, but 
will show its ancient carved beauty. Its measure- 
ments are 3ft. 3}3in. long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, and 
2ft. 1O$in. high. At some time or other it has 
been shortened. Daxter, who was a favourite 
visitor the Court and wrote here part of 
his Saints’ Rest, may perhaps have used it. 
W. K. W. Caary-Caary. 

1s Lench Court, Evesham, 


yt at th 


at 
? 
R 
Van Coox.—Is anything known of the name 


or works of a portrait painter named Van Cook at 
the end of the last century in the north of Eng- 


land ? A Cwr. 
Masor Pri Captain Joseru Parmet.— 

Can you give me information as to a “ Major 

Prime,” who raised a regiment of horse, off his 


edition, issued 
author, but only a brief note from “the editor, 
mentioning the “ unprecedented sale of the former 
i large editions Was James Smith really the 
hor, and if so where may any notices of him be | 
met with! I have failed to find any mention of 
hin Epwarp Soity. 
MopeE oF appresstnc Roratty.—One would 
have thought that madam would be, or had been, 
the proper style of addressing the Queen or the 
Princess of W Can any one tell me from 
what period dates the ma’am which it is now dé 
jueur adcress to female roy ilty ? 
R. H. B. 
GENEAI STS. Reference is requested to 
veneal ! and historical societies and genea- 
logists in the ities of Lincoln, Stafford, and 
Sutfolk. The idresses of persons possessing 
pecial knowledge of the old families of the above- 
named counties will be received with thanks by 
P. S. P. Conner. 
Union League Club, Broad and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. 
Our correspondent is thanked for his very courteous 
hotter, | 
Tae 43rp Foor.—Can “N. & Q.” tell me of 


iny book that gives the history of the 43rd Foot 
for the last and part of this century with lists of 
officers? The reviment was in action at the battle 
of Corunna, i I am searching for particulars 
of an officer in it who died about 1825 
B. F. ARLETT. 
Evizari Mitter.—Who was “ Elizabeth 
Miller, twenty-two years captain of the Clytus,” 
who died on May 12, 1864? I find her thus 
mentioned in a book lately issued at Irvine, in 
Scotland, and am naturally anxious to know 
what the Clytus was, and in what Elizabeth’s 
captaincy thereof consisted. A. J. M. 


f 
Tae ALTAR oF 


ir a 





me 


ai 
Lt 


roe Parisu Cavurcn or Rovs 


own estate and at his own expense, to assist King 
Charles I.? The regiment was nicknamed “ Prime’s 
Blacks. I have searched many histories, but 
have hitherto found no mention of such an officer. 
I should also be glad to learn any particulars 
respecting a “‘ Captain Joseph Prime” who fought 
under General Wolfe at Quebec, and lost three 
fingers off his sword hand. The authorities at 
the War Office can give me no information. 
oe 

“* Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious; or, an Account 
of Books lately set forth in several Languages, with 
ther Accounts relating to Arts and Sciences. London, 
Printed for Henry Faithorne and John Kersey at the 
Rose in St. Paul's Church Yard, mMpc_xxxu1.” 

This periodical, the precursor of the Atheneum, 
abounds in interesting information. The volume 
that I possess consists of fifty parts with index, 


the last number appearing on Jan. 15, 1683. I 
wish to ask whether there were more volumes 


published than one and, if so, how many ; also 


| whether Faithorne, the editor, was a relative of 


Lencu.—This is a beautiful specimen of a small, | 


} 


nearly sq! 
of James 


cleaned, 


ire oaken table of the time, apparently, 
I. or Charles I. 


2nd looks very handsome. My object, 


It has been thoroughly | 


° ° ° ° | 
however, in mentioning it is to remark that two 


of the legs of one end are considerably smaller 
than the opposite ones, i.¢., less bulbous. 


the celebrated artists of that name, father and son, 
so well known by their engravings. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L. 
“A Voyage through Hell, by the Invincible, Man-of 
War, Capt. Single-Eye Commander. Dedicated to your 
Grand Father.” London, 1770, 8vo. pp. 258 





Can anybody say who the author of this eccen- 
tric Unitarian book was? It is dedicated “ To 
the God of Wisdom,” by Toby Meanwell. 

0. 


Bens. Keacn.—In which of Benjamin Keach’s 
works shall I find the Confession of Faith by him 


Can | for the special use of the congregation meeting at 
this point to the fact that originally it was | Horsleydown 


Joun TaYLor, 
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BartToL0zz!.— Will holders of autograph letters 
to or from Bartolozzi, the eminent engraver, kindly 
allow me an opportunity of inspecting them for 
the purposes of my book on Bartolozt and his 
Works, the first part of which is in the press? 
Any assistance will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Replies to be addressed 20, Notting Hill Square, 
W. Anprew W, Tver. 


Peacock : Pococx.—I have seen it stated some- 
where that these names were originally one and 
the same, the latter being only the old pronuncia- 
tion of the former. I am collecting material for a 
genealogy of one branch of the family, and should 
be glad to know what authority there is for the 
above statement, as I do not wish to lose any 
chance of finding information by omitting to hunt 
up early mention of the name Pocock if it was 
the same as Peacock. J. Epwarp K. Currts, 


Kenpat orn Kenpatzt Famitry.—Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” enlighten me as to the 
descent or probable relationship of those under- 
mentioned ? 

1. An Earl of Kendal, so called in Boutell’s 
Manual of Heraldry, and described as bearing, 
temp. Henry III., arms,—Arg., a bend az. cotised, 
indented vert. 

2. A Sir Edmond de Kendall, said (in a roll of 
about 1280) to be of Northumberland or Cumber- 
land, bearing Arg., a bend dancettée vert cotised, 
dancettée gules, 

3. A Jordan de Kendall, who had some lands 
in Fordington (Dorsetshire) in 1299, and who 
married Cecilia Colville, a daughter of Colville 
of Bytham, in Lincolnshire, and who was the 
father of Sir Robert Kendall, who was buried in 
Hitchin Church (Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire). 

1. A Kendall of Hammerwich, Staffordshire. 
Arms, Arg., a bend vert indented, between three 
cotises gu. 

5. A Kendall of Ripon (Yorkshire), said, in an 
old roll of arms, to have followed Edward I. into 
Scotland. Arms, Party per bend dancettée, 
argent and sable. W. C. K, 

Calcutta. 


TeLecrapnine.—Sir T. Browne, in his Vulgar 
Errors, says that Trithemius, in his steganography, 
and Selenus, in his cryptography, describe modes 
of telegraphing. Will any reader refer me to 
these descriptions, and say whether they occur in 
books generally accessible ? 

SicNa.iine.—Frontinus, Julius Africanus, and 
Vegetius describe modes of signalling in use 
amongst the ancients. English translations of 
these descriptions will be gratefully received. 

J. J. F. 

Shiraz. 

[The following will also be of use, and may sufficiently 
answer the rest of your query. A French translation of 





the De Mundo, with the Greek text, will be found in 
vol, i. of the Histoire des Causes Premivres, by the Abbé 
de Batteux; Paris, 1765. German translations also 
exist; (a) by C. Prantl, Physik, Gr. u. Deut., Leipzig, 
1854; and two by C. H. Weise, (b) Physik, and (c) Vow 
der Seele u. von der Welt, both Leipzig, 1829, priced by 
Brunet (a) 7 fr., (b) 15 fr., (c) lO fr. Kircher’s Wusurgia 
Universalis and Phonurgia Nova both exist in German, 
1, by Hirsch, Halle, 1662; 2, by Carione, Nirdlingen, 
1684. A Prodromo A pologetico sulli studj Chircheriani 
was published by Gioseffo Petrucci, Amsterdam, 1677. 
French and Italian are two of the five languages by 
which Kircher expounds his system in his Polygraphia, 
Rome, 1663, Amsterdam, 1680. Porta’s Magia Natu- 
ralis Libb. xx. exists in full in Italian by Sarnelli, 
Naples, 1677; bks. i.-iv. in French, Lyons and Paris, 
1570-1688 ; also in Duchesne, Notice historique sur la 
Vie et les Ouvrages de J. B. Porta, Paris, 1801. For 
Schott see Mercier de St. Léger, Notice Raisonnce d 
Ouvrages du P. Schott, Paris, 1785.] 


Corporation Orricers, ArpLeny.—The follow- 
ing extract from the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Advertiser of Oct. 19, 1880, may be worth pre- 
serving in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“The Mayor of Appleby has appointed the following 
Corporation officers for the ensuing year, namely, 
Richard Burn, Esq, Recorder; Mr. J. P. Shepherd, 
Town Clerk and Chamberlain ; Mr. T. Wilson, coroner ; 
Messrs. J. P. Shepherd and George Pearson, attorneys 
and assessors; Mr. J. H. Mercer, clock-keeper; Mr. 
Bowlerweli, sergeant; Mr. W. Birbeck, sword-bearer ; 
and Messrs. Bowlerwell and Birbeck, bailiffs, appraisers, 
swine lookers, house lookers, ale tasters, searchers of 
leather, market lookers, and constables. All the offices 
are of very ancient date, and the duties attached t 
some of them have, probably, been long since lost in 
antiquity.” 

What are (or, perhaps, I ought to say, what were) 
the duties of the “ swine lookers,” “ house lookers,” 
and “ searchers of leather” ? W. Tuomrsoy. 

Sedbergh. 


“Kyk (or KisKx)-1n-pE-Por.” — What is_ the 
meaning of this Dutch term as applied to earth- 
works at Bergen-op-Zoom, Minequen, &c.? Also 
to a rock at Trincomalee? Dutch friends tell me 
its literal meaning is “look in the pot,” but that 
no way explains it as used in an old work on 
fortification, dated 1648, H. C. B. 


Oxtp Ercuines.—I have twelve very old etch- 
ings of our Saviour and eleven apostles ; they 
measure 84 X 54 inches, and are signed in the 
left-hand corner with a monogram (R. S.), and the 
one of the Saviour has also this inscription, 
*Jacomo Marcucci in Piaznoana” [? Piazza Na- 
vona]. Can any of your correspondents tell me 
whom they are by, and if of any value? F. T. 


Au’Ly or Atty’ ?—Prof. Whitney, in his Lan- 
guage and its Study, speaking of the tendency in 
English to accent a noun of two syllables on its 
first syllable, says, “ There is ally, which all the 
authorities agree in pronouncing ally’, whilst pre- 
railing popular usage, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
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persists in favouring dlly.” I know nothing by 
experience of the other side of the Atlantic, but 
on this side I never in my life but once heard the 
word ally pronounced dilly; indeed, it 
strange to me that at first I wondered what the 
man who had been a shoen iker) meant, I 


believe it is a word seldom used at : by the 
uneducated ; but it would be interesting to know 
whether the accentuation in question common 


in any part of England. ~ W. T. Lysy. 


Blackheath, 





“ HABITS ARE AT FIRST CODWI AND AT LAST 
CABLES.”—I am under the impression that there 
is in one of Whately’s works a remark to the 

Can you help me to find the exact 
words ; and, if it is not Whately’s remark, can 
you help me to find it in some other author ? 


above ett 


Tne Irish Reneiwion, 179 MASSACRE A 
ScuLLanocue.—Where can I see list of thos 
who escaped from this massacre ‘he works I 


have hitherto consulted only mention the unfor 
tunate slain. H. B 


Avtuors or Books WANTED. 


/ 





Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and rea 
Workest thou well to-day for worthier things 

Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden reasor 

And fear thou not what hap soe’er it bri 





cS] re could not hav written epic } 
have died of a plethor f tl This is 
I think, in Guess t 7 but I « t find it 
it 1 of an answer direct tor 





Replies. 
EARLY ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 


(6% §. iii. 141, 161, 209.) 

I am glad to find that this subject has fallen 
into such able hands as those of J. D., and I hope 
his enthusiasm will induce others to investigate it. 
What we chiefly want now is information about 
the men who compiled the dictionaries. When I 
drew up my “Chronological Notices of Diction- 
aries of the English Language,” the only list I 
could find was the valuable one in Worcester’s 
Dictionary, and this was not bibliographical. In 
fact, bibliographers seem to have considered these 
books as quite beneath their notice. H ippily a 
large number have been preserved in the British 
Museum Library, although the first edition of 
Bailey's Dictionary was not there until I pointed 
out the deficiency, when Mr. Watts obtained a 


sounded so 





| copy. It is now about sixteen years since my list 
| appeared, but I have not been successful in adding 
| appeared, but I have not been successful in adding 
| many titles that had been omitted from it. I 
| have, however, a few notes which | hope you will 
lallow me to giv n mpletion of some of the 
| particulars in J. D irticles. Before doing this 
ragraph in the 


1 I would draw attention to a 7 


“ Notices” which I have e had reason to con- 
sider is incorre 

“In the pref to | Bref Gra i for B } 
1586) William Bullokar ses the world an English 


lictionary, but it never, I believe, appear 1; and the 
honour <« the author of the first English dic- 
tionary* is, therefore, due to a namesake of his--John 





Bullok n l f Hard 
Ww is lit k whi rough several 
ed 

Edward Viles called my attention 
t fact that a collection of hard words, by 





1604, was mentioned in Boswell’s 


Cowdray, date 1 
| Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. The book is 








Inot noticed by Watt or by Lowndes, but I sub- 
equently found a copy in the Bodleian Library. 
The following is the full title :— 

“ A Table Alphabet conteyning and teaching the 
true writing, and lerstanding of | English 
wordes, borr if Hebrew iting or 
French, &c., with the interpretation plaine 
English words, gathered f the | elpe ¢ 
Ladies, Gentlewomen or any rsons. 
Whereby they may the more easi under 
stand many hard English wordes, which t] shall heare 





read in Scriptures, Sermons or elsewhere, and also be 
made able to use the same aptly themselves. At London, 
Printed by J, R. for Edmond Weaver, 1604.” Small 8vo, 

The epistle dedicatory igned by “ Robert 
Cawdrey,” of Coventry, who was sometime Master 
of the Grammar School at Okeham in Rutland. 
The author states that the work “ long ago for the 
most part was gathered by me, but lately aug- 
mented by my sonne Thomas, who now is Schoole- 
maister in London One little direction respect- 





ing the alphabetical order is worth quoting for its 
simplicity :— 
“Tf thou | lesir rentle reader) rightly and 


readily to understand, and to profit by this table, and 
such like, then thou must learn the alphabet, to wit, the 
order of the letters as they stand, perfectly without 
book, and where every letter standeth : as (b) neere the 
beginning, (mn) about the middest and (t) toward the 





‘ Ladies and Gentlewomen” were not 
very familiar with their abc in the seventeenth 
entury. 

The numbers attached to the following notes 
are those given in J. D.’s articles :— 

1. Catholicon.—The mere fact of an old English 
| di tionary being entitled ¢ holicon Anglicum is 
no evidence of its being based upon the better 





* That is, of course, a dictionary of English words 
alone, intended for the u f Englishmen, and not for 
the purpose of showing the equivalents in a foreign 

language. 


| 
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known Catholicon of Johannes Januensis. In this 
instance only the name (which was a popular one) 
was borrowed. As already pointed out tntle, p. 209) 
there are only two MSS. of the Catholicon Angli- 
cum known to exist. The late Mr. Way men- 
tioned Lord Monson’s MS. (dated 1483) in his 
preface to the Promptorium Parvulorum, and 
used it largely in the notes. Subsequently Sir 
Frederick Madden bought an imperfect Ms. for 
the British Museum, which he discovered to be 
the same book as that entitled Catholicon Angli- 
cum, and supp sed to be written about the year 
1450. It is slightly different from Lord Monson’s 
MS., so there is every reason to believe that they 
were both compiled from an earlier MS. When I 
applied to Lord Monson for the loan of his MS. 
for the purpose of printing it for the Early English 
rext Society, he was unable to find it. Sub 
sequently it came to light, and his lordship then 
most generously placed it in my hands for the 
purpose of being copied, and subsequently for use 
during the period of printing. It is being edited 
by Mr. Herrtage, who has nearly completed his 
laborious task, and when published I think 
scholars will recognize in it a worthy companion 
to Mr. Way’s Promptorium. 

2. Vulgaria.—I may note here that Mr. Fur- 
nivall has printed in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society (1867, p. 362) Pynson the 
printer's contracts with Horman for his Vulgaria 
and with Palsgrave for his L’ Esclaircissement. 

3. A Shorte Dictionaris By J. Withals. There 
is an article in Brydges’s British Bibliographer 
(vol. ii. p. 582) on the Little Dicticnarie for 


Children, 1586, an edition not mentioned by me 
nor by J. D. : 

5. An Alvearie. By John Baret.—Some par- 
ticulars of Baret are given in “N. & Q.,” 2"¢§. iv. 
168, 

12. A New English Dictionary. By J. K.— 
I have a note of a seventh edition, published at 
Dublin in 1757, with a slightly different title : 
A New Classical English Dictionary; or, a Com- 
plete Collection. It has Dr. Watts’s recommenda- 
tion and a further letter to the proprietors, in 
which the doctor says :— 

**T am so far from disapproving that paragraph which 

you have printed from my little book of Reading and 
Writiny that even since the larger dictionary of Mr. 
Bailey is published, which may be very entertaining 
and useful to persons of a polite education, yet for the 
bulk of mankind this small one of J. K. is much more 
convenient, 
The three editions of 1702, 1713, and 1757 are in 
the Douce Collection at the Bodleian, and all are 
lettered “Kersey.” I still think, however, that 
this is a mere guess, 

13. The Universal Etymological English Diction- 
ary, vol. ii. By N. Bailey.—I have a copy of the 
seventh edition of this book, “ London, Printed 
for William Cavell, Holborn, 1776.” It is not 


stated to be the second volume on the title-page. 
This is the same date as J. D. gives for his sixth 
edition. The title-page of my copy is printed in 
a different type from the book, and is an evident 
addition ; so 1 should imagine that Mr. Cavell had 
bought the remainder and tried to get rid of it by 
substituting new for old title-pages. The original 
owner of my copy appears to have bought it in 
1776. The late Rev. Edward Gillett, of Runham 
Vicarage, near Norwich, wrote me a very interest- 
ing letter shortly after the appearance of my 
“ Notices,” from which I will quote some remarks 
respecting Bailey : 

“ T have a weakness for dictionaries, more especially 
for N, Bailey's (gtAoAoyoc). You will smile when I con- 
fess that I have at various times been the possessor of 
more than twenty copies of his work. I retain only two 

one because it is the first edition of each volume, and 
the other because of former possessors ; the rest I have 
given away I hada partaker in my pursuit ; he col- 
lected not only all the Bailey's dictionaries he could get, 
but all his other works too—principally translations of 
the classics (1 have Bailey’s Justice). In one of these 
there was an advertisement that 10,000 copies of the 
first volume, and 3,000 of the second, had beensold. He 
found out that Bailey had been Under Master of Nor- 
wich Grammar School. Certainly there are an enormous 
number of his dictionaries in Norfolk. 1 found five in 
this little parish (excluding my own), end everywhere in 
Norfolk it is as common, We established the fact that 
many of the so-called editions were only new title-pages, 

is we found] the same defect in particular letters of 
certain words.” 

15. A New General English Dictionary. By 
T. Dyche and W. Pardon.—As I did not know 
the date of the first edition when I compiled my 
* Notices,” and as J. D. has not added it, perhaps 
you will allow me to give « tolerably full list of the 
editions I have collected at various times :—First 
ed., 1735 4 second ed., 1737 ;: fifth ed., 1748 ; 
seventh ed., 1752; eighth ed., 1754; ninth ed., 
1758; tenth ed., 1759; eleventh ed., 1760; 
twelfth ed., 1765; thirteenth ed., 1768; four- 
teenth ed., 1771. I have not got so far as the 
seventeenth edition, mentioned by J.D. There is 
a note on Thomas Dyche in “N. & Q.,” 3° 5. 
viii. 9. 

I will, in conclusion, add some particulars from 
Mr. Gillett’s letter respecting two dictionaries not 
mentioned by J. D.:— 

Cocker’s English Dictionary, 1704, 1715, 1724.: 

“ Cocker was a Norfolk man, vide the word Norfolk in 
his Dictionary, where he speaks of the people as ‘ we,’ 
and other reasons can be given for this etatement...... 
Cocker was a celebrated teacher of writing. It is a 
curious fact that Norfolk has always been celebrated for 
penmanship ; why, I know not.” 

Pepys employed*Cocker and found him a very 
intelligent man. 

English Etymology, by the Rev. G. W. 
Lemon, 1783 : 

* Lemon was Master of Norwich Grammar School and 
Vicar of Gayton, Norfolk. It is related of him that be 


pestered every one to become a subscriber to his work 
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got 321 in Norfolk alone); among the rest a certain | Gosfield was created baronet in 1611, and that 
, Mas } — eaasiow os o P : » - ae . : _ 
yaaa ‘ 1 wise aI — oS d 9 _— 1 | Thomas W entworth, Earl of Cieveland and Baron 
t ! n this he reveng hinus n his \ . , , pe 
’ er ‘The + Wentworth of Nettlested, was created earl 1625 
erivatior i a MN ¢ : : aa 
a ert N ch alderman ( und that he died without male issue in 1667, 
beast! ty Beas! whereby that earld mh was extinguisned, How, 
ncery ¢t nt its ica ‘ v np, can this be reconciled \ 1 the register 
' Dut . { . . : 
rpeaggee = vive F by Mr. Biraypes It 1 he interestin 
" t } r All I . : ae 
\ to yie that from the proceedings of the i- 
ma gel l in x : ao : . 
nt of Scotland, 1639-50, found in Calendars of 
HHexry |] \\ t H t Charters, d&c., in t T 7 of London 
ark) 194 . +} } 
} I =), pp. Z2-6, among othe! named who 
Daniel Lobo was most probably D am 4 3 med whe 
Pp . ild fourth remove themselves and depart ou 
Jew, who may, perl t , . , : — : . 
. v7 - , the kingdom,” I find Lord Wentworth and tl 
ry - 4 
irl of Cleveland. When was Mrs. Palmer, the 


. 227 I'he dates transcribed are, I 
V sly incorrect, owing, no doubt, a 
he copies } x been carelessly taken. 
The Ear Cleveland had by his first \ 
1, Ti 3, Lord Wentworth, and no mal 
e by | st id wife. Lord We . 
1613 in nand of a npany of D 
n the we England. He accompan 
to Breda, and in 1656 was colonel of the 


Guards (C rles IL., as stated on the coffin-} 
ind came to England with his re 


He died Feb. 28, 166 5. 








There WW no othe r Thomas Wer tw h 
who could have been a Privy C illor, 
the exception of the date, al il oth “parti 


Lord Wentw 
1664, in the first transcript, 
exists of Lord Wentworth’s 
of State 1 June, 1664 
22, 166[4]5, he was present at the meeting 
Privy which made war on 
ch, and died six days later. 


entirely fit the case of 
the date, March, 
yrrect. A letter 
written to the Secretary 





ouncil the 
The commission 


f the ofticer who succeeded to his com pany on his 





of Charies I] 





" sta 
| Cr. Du 3167 
A He tt I Cu roe Puaexix ¢ B, A 
Oxrorp (6S, iii, 127, 210).—With reference to 
e Pi x Club nose, a2 former secretary 





1 | 
ks went back 


lub told me that their bo t 
He seemed to 


the first half of the last century. 


be aware of no records positively connecting it 
with the Hell Fire Club; but it was the common 
tradition of the college and club twenty years 

» that it had arisen out of the ashes of tha 


then prevailing was that 
Hell Fire Club to leave 
this was supp sed to 


society. The tradition 
lit was the custom of the 
e-chair uno 


the vi supied ; 


be tenanted by the devil, in whose honour the 
first toast of the meeting was drunk. It was 
re ported that on one occasion, as they were 
te asting his satanic majesty, one of the members 
fell dead in his place, and a ervant of the 


the window of 
corner towards the 
man in question appar 


by 
the 
the 


the room, 
Bodleian 
itly 


lege, passing 
which was at 


Library, saw 





leath is dated March 16, 1665, and the amalgama- | getting out of the window, although it was 
tion of his regiment with Col. Russell’s, which} barred and grated. It was found that at the 
took effect immediately after his death, was| same instant he died; and it was related that 


dered I think 


t cle ir 


March 16, 1664/5. Therefore 
the dates given are incorrect 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
Fr m a biographical peerage, published upwards 
of seventy years I gather the 
Thos. Wentworth of Nettlested was summoned 
to Parliament in 1529; that his son Thomas, 
second lord, died in 1591, leaving Henry (third 
peer), whose son Thomas (fourth peer) was in 
1626 created Earl of Cleveland, and at his 
leath, in 1667, his barony descended, first, to his 
grand-daughter, Phil: idelpt 1ia Wentworth, at whose 
death (1686) to her aunt Lady Anne, wife of Lord 
“ee hg In A Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land, from the Time of - Romans’ Government 
unto Death of King James, &c., published 
1674, is a catalogue of the ‘a, baronets, &c., of 
England, in which I find Sir John Wentworth of 


on 
that 


ago, following: Sir 





none of the members of the club died « natural 
death. 

In my Brazenose days, some twenty-three years 
ago, it was still the custom to leave the vice-chair 
unoccupied at the wine parties of the club no 
toasts were given. The members of the club wore 
blue coats with velvet collars and white wa 
with club buttons, and those who were invited to 
‘‘ wine” with them dined previously in the college 
hall, in evening dress with white ties. The club 
possessed a handsome dessert service; and the 
meeting was simply a well appointed and agree- 
able wine party after the college dinner. 

It would seem probable that the Hell Fire Club, 
in London, in 1711, either suggested this college 
club or was suggested by it. Some have sur- 
mised that it was a Jacobite club originally, and 


put 








stcoats 





as Brazenose was much connected with Lancashire 
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and Cheshire there is, perhaps, the more reason | 
for the suggestion. The college certainly seems | 
to have been in a flourishing condition throughout 
the last century, and likely to have contained 


young country gentlemen from that part of 
England. But, of course, the University of 


Oxford was supposed 
with Jacobitism. 


altogether to sympathize 
The Pheenix possessed 5 lee 


| 
| 
' 
| 


punch bowl; but I do not know whether its | 


** hall mark ” 
king’s health “ over the water” m ly have been 
drunk with glasses held over it. J. STONE. 

, Hare Court, Temple. 


will support the supposition that the | 


| 
} 


A Puitirmye (6™ §. iii, 68).—I can well} 


remember, in the days of my youth, some fifty or 
more years ago, the clever device by which the 
girls and frisky matrons of that period exacted 
from their acquaintances and admirers of the other 
sex a present under the name of a “ philippine” 
for it is needless to say that the fairer portion of 
humanity, always wide awake to their own 
interests, were not easily caught napping, and 
were in almost all cases the first to pronounce the 
conventional formula; to say nothing of the 
gallantry of the youths of that day, which 
prompted them to afford their lady friends the 
satisfaction of believing themselves to be the first 
in the field. 

The custom was certainly a novelty in English 
society, and I always understood that it had been 
introduced from some part of the continent, most 
probably from Germany. I have heard of it in 
France, but it did not seem to be indigenons. 
There appears, however, to be something analogous 
to it in English folk-lore. If two persons of 
opposite sexes divide a double nut or a double 
fruit between them, and at the time of eating it 
form a wish, that wish is sure to be accomplished, 
Whether this belief extends throughout the country 
Query, Why 
should Philip be employed in preference to any 
other name? PuIvirrvs. 

Guernsey. 


I have no means of ascertaining. 


This term is applied to double fruit, &c. What 
does the Editor think of referring its origin to 
Phili ip and Mary on a shilling, two faces side by 
side ? QO, 


Larousse has as follows :-— 
* Bonjour, Philippine, sorte d’interpellation populaire 
usitée pour solliciter un petit cadeau, et qui vient de 
Vallemand “‘vielliebchen,” bien-aimée, dont on a fait 
Phillipchen, Philippine.” 

The same derivation is given by Littré, but he 
has no examples of the use of the word. 


Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 
A philippine is the German word Vielliebchen, 
“dear sweetheart,” altered first to Philippehen 
secondly to Philippine (Littré, tome iii. p. 1096, 


i 


col. 3), and is thus explained in the Supplement, 
p. 262, col. 2 :— 

“Quand, en Allemagne, on mange des amandes en 
société, et qu'une personne en trouve une 4 graine 
double, elle en garde une et donne l'autre & une per: 
sonne de la société, de sexe différent; et, a la premicre 
rencontre de ces deux personnes, celle qui dit la pre- 
miére : bonjour, Philippchen (Vielliebchen), l'autre, 
gagne un cadeau, a la discrétion du perdant. 

‘ne graine double s’‘appelle un Vielliebchen. Philipp- 
chen est devenu par altcration et assimilation Philip- 
pine en francais, et Vielliebchen signifie chose trés- 
chére,” 

Wittiam Part, 

115, Piccadilly. 

I had supposed that every English-speaking and 
educated person was aware ol the two customs. 
First, that the party first greeting the other next 
morning could lay claim to a present from that 


; other. The second, that each while eating his or 





her Philippine half-nut was to wish a wish, the 
belief being that such wish would come to pass. 
Br. Nicnoisoy, 

The piece of folk-lore recorded by your corre- 
spondent is found also in North Yorkshire, thoug 
there the wish is supposed to be gained if the 
finder of a double kernel in a Ly or the person 
to whom he gives it, simply eats the kernel. The 
same idea prevails with regard to double cherries, 
or any double fruit. What is the origin of 
“Philippine”? The word is not given in either 
Halliwell’s or W right’ s Dictionary. 

F, C. Binxveck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

The word is said to be a corruption of Viellicb- 
chen, and the custom to be of northern origin, and 
connected with some old myth or superstition. I 
have lost tee won philippines among qo 
Swedish, Norwegian, and French friends, but it 
was always a double nut and a wager, not a wish. 
If there is any hurry about it, it is played by each 
person being bound to say “J’y pense” instead 
of “Thank you” on taking anything from the 
hand of the opponent, whoever forgets first being 
the loser. NELLIE MacwaGay. 


This custom has existed among the members of 
my family for upwards of thirty years, but has 
always been called a bon jour. The present is to 
be given to the first of the two persons who on 
the following morning utters the words “ Bon jour, 
mon ami.” Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Ropert Trier, Atrorney-at-Law (6" §. iii. 
248).—On a white marble tablet, on the north 
wall of the chancel of the church of Warlingham, 
Surrey, is an inscription to the memory of several 
members of the Tyler family, the latter portion of 
which is as follows :— 

“ Robert Tyler, Esq,, of St. John’s, Southwark, and 
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Stockwell in Surrey, who died the 12th of September, 


1810, aged 69: and Elizabeth, his first wife, the daug 








of Henry Fossett, of St. John’s aforesaid, who dik 

7th of June, 1791, aged 45, and was buried at Brist 
Martha Tyler, widow, born th 19th day of Febr lary, 
1757, and died the 13th day of July, 1833.” 

Although not so stated, it may be presumed 
that the latter was h econd wife. It is probabl 
also that he was one of tl ns of John Tyler, 
of Castle Street, Southwark, Gent., who died 
May 17, 1769, xt ght, by I ibeth his 





wife, who died May 16, 


stated in tl beg 

with others of 

h gh brick tomb in Warl ngham churchyard. 

Robert and his ire not mentioned in the 
this tomb, it is possibl 


inscription le that 


aged fifty-two, wh 
1 of the inscription, 
the family, were buried under a 
, 1 a 


as 


wives 





on li 


they 


were buried elsewhere. The arms on the book 
plate should be, On a fess between two lions pa 
sant guardant three crescents J. L. C. 
Toe Terms “Para” anp “Mamma” (6% 
S. iii. 107 [. W. asks whether these terms 
were in use “at the Jacobite period.” As this 


extended from the expulsion of James II. to the 
death of Cardinal York, in 1807, certainly 
the words were in use during the greater part of 
the time. An early instance which now 
occurs to me is in the gars’ Opera (1727), 
where Polly Peachum, I think it is, speaks of her 


0) most 


papa. The modern change from “papa” and 
“mamma” to father and mother among the upper 
classes, which began about thirty years ago, seems 


na reaction against a custom which 
in among persons of a lower 
people’s children 


and “ mamma,” th 


to have be 
had gradually crept 
grade. As 
began to say “} 


soon is common 





higher class were taught to say “father” and 
“mother.” It w ng High Church | 


} 


adoption 


does not see the 


friends that I first noticed 
“father” and One 
connexion, but su the fact When I was 
young, “ pap ‘mamma” were universal 
among what may be called the middle and upper 
ranks of society ; and to this day “ladies of a 
certain age ” still use the words. JAYDEE. 


Passing a pleasant hour last evening with 
Euphues and his Bu ha (8, I was rewarded by 
encountering the sage argument concerning the 
diet of infants, wherein the question is asked, 
“When the babe shall egin to tattle and 
call hir Mamma, with what face can she heare it 
of his mouth, vnto whom she hath denyed 
Mamma ?” (Arber’s ed., p. 129). I next referred 
to Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, which says, 
sub “ Mamma 





ol 


l 
] 
una 





now b 


**Seldom found in books except of late years; it 
occurs in Prior's poems, entitled Venus Mistaken and 
The Do In Skinner and Cotgrave it is spelt mam ; 
Cot. gives ‘ Mu mm, the voice of infants mam.’ Skel- 


ton has ‘mammy,’ Garl. of Laurel, 1. 974. The spelling 














edantic and due to the Lat. mamma ; 
as it is merely a repetition of 
il 
f. Sl] vrites (Etym. Dict.):— 
“Tr 1 n f s 3 tol fron 
Sw b s v4 1. Where 
tl ttle masters I s in a hous brit 
them that they may not tell t t apa and mamma.’ 
I troubled ‘ z 4 bout “ pay ind 
=h I ‘ Ss 5 I my ry, 
I can f only brought for reply, which w 
given on p. 5! of the succeeding volume, ere 
W. C. remarks that he ves “n know of an 
earlier instance of the use of those infantile words 
than the « L ; ’ IT did not 
pursue t] t the time, and had quite for 
gotten W. C.’s mer ! ij } when I y 
enjoying converse with | I Even now 
I hay ily on one the words instead of 
bot] What L pity that your correspondent 
did 1 give an exact reference. Much valuable 
time is often wasted by such an omission, I saw 
som vy a few week » was brought into 
L ver nenviable state of 1 through having 
hunted in vain, I ki not how many times, in 
| “the intro tion to 8 Koran” for the original 
legend of the Dead Sea apes, which Mr. Peet 
| he cr. | be eve, not I Past and Pre nt, 
| bk. iii. chap. iii.) told u cht there be found 
(6™ S. i. 519), St. SwWITHLy, 
King George III., about the year 1762, addressed 
is mother as “mamma”: so I find it stated in 


Grevil But I do not think that 
‘harles IT., he were speaking in French, 
addressed Henrietta Maria by that endearing 
name; and I feel tolerably ure that the Lady 
Elizabeth never called Henry VIII. “ papa.” On 


Memoii 


unless 


the other hand, I would observe that “ papa” and 
“ mamm ire fast being supplanted by the old 
original “father” and “ mother.” For ten, or 


n 
n 


perhaps for twenty, years ] past children in the 
upper and upper-middle cl have, so far 
my observation goes, been t ught to say “ father ” 
and “mother”; and “papa” and “mamma,” which 
are words of extremest tenderness to those of my 
generation, seem now to have sunk into contempt 
as a “note” of social inferi rity. A. J. M. 


of 


SS¢ as 


Peden’s 


I send you an extr from one 
ermons, quoted in Buck] History of Civiliza- 
tion in England, which will show T. W. that 
these words were in use before the Jacobite 


period. I have not access to the original work 
quoted from, and so cannot give the date of the 
sermon, but I presume it was some time in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. As it is 
not likely that the words were first used in Scot- 
land, they were probably in common use in Eng- 
land about the middle of that century, as it would 
then take some time for them to reach Galloway 
from the South :— 
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“And in our speech our Scriptu ve and old Se ts | Indies ; and the uniform of officers in rifle regi- 


mames are gone out of re @ st; instead of Father and 
Mother, Mamma and Papa, training « hil dren to spea 
nonsense and whiat they Se. not understand, These few 
instances amongst many that might be given are addi- 
tional causes of God's wrath.”—“ Life an] Death of 
Alexander Peden, late Minister of the Gospel at New 
Glenhill, in Galloway,” in Walker's Biographia IP 
byteriana, vol. i. p. 140, Edinburgh, 18z7. Quoted in 
Buckle’s Z7ist« of ¢ lication 1 £ tnd. Loadon, 
1866, vol. ii. p. J92, note 1U0. 

[Peden was Minister of New Luce, Galloway, 1 


b: 1626, d. 1036. ] 


Matthew Prior (1664-1721), in his Poems on 
Several Occasions, constantly uses the term 
“mamma,” while Gay, in his Beggars’ Opera (1727 
or 1728), makes frequent use of both “ papa” and 
** father.” G. F. R. B. 


I find, from a careful perusal of a large collection 
of family letters, that these terms came into use 
between 1760 and 1770. It may here be placed on 
record that within the last ten years “ mother” and 
“father” have again come into favour among the 
upper classes of society. A. H 

Little Ealing. 


J. P. pe Lournersoure: Mary Prart (6 S. 
ili, 247).—This artist was buried at Chiswick. 
March 25, 1812, as “ Philip James De Louther 


bourg, R.A.,” sand seventy-two. On July 6, 
1813, Salome De Loutherbourg, from Hammer- 
smith, aged seventy-eight, was buried “in the 
family vault in the churchyard ” of Chiswick, and 
in the same vault, Oct. 4, 1828, Lucy De Louther- 
bourg, from Hammersmith, aged eighty-two. The 
former was probably the sister, and the latter the 
widow, of the originator of the panorama. 
J. L. C. 

See accounts of him in Didot’s Nouvelle Bio- 
qraphie Universelle, Nagler’s Lexicon, 
Rose’s New Biographical Dictionary, and 
Michaud’ 3 Biograp hie t niverselle. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Whew were Hussars First RAISED IN Enc- 
LAND? (6S. iii, 108.)—The earliest Hussars in 
our service were, according to Haydn’s Dict. of 
Dates, in 1759. But not knowing what is alluded 
to, I have taken the first to have been Hom- 
pesch’s Hussars, which, with other foreign troops, 
were serving England about 1795-6 till 1802, 
Hompesch’s Hussars and Lawenstein’s Fusiliers 
and Chasseurs served in St. Domingo in 1795, and, 
returning to England next year, were placed on 
the establishment. 

Count Hompesch organized some mounted 
riflemen, and when the 5th Batt. 60th was raised, 
at Christmas, 1797, 400 of these mounted rifle. 
men formed its nucleus. In 1799 it took over 
500 men from Lowenstein’s Chasseurs in the West 


K “uns stler 


, 
land the 3rd, ith, 13th, and itl h 


ments has been from the first » Hussar uniform. 

The 10th and 15th Light Dragoons were made 
Hussars in 1806; but the 7th claim a year’s 
priority, having been made into Hussars in 1805, 
The Sth Light Dragoons and 11th Light Dragoons 
became Hussars in 1822 and 1840. The 18th, 
19th, 20th, and 2lst date as Hu ars from 1858, 
were made 
Hussars in 1861. 

The regiment which Lord Combermere began 
his service in was the Gth Dragoon Guards, and he 
served with them in Flanders in 1793 as Captain. 
He was a Major of March, 1794, and Lieut.- 
Colonel also on the 9th of the same month. He 
embarked in command of the 25th Light Dragoons 
for the Cape of Good Hope in 1796, w hen, after a 
short active campaign under Sir Thomas Craig, 
he went on with his regiment to India, and served 
the campaigns against Tippoo Sultan, 1798-9 ; 
but whether the 25th Light Dragoons were raised 
by General Gwynn, and equipped as Hussars, I 
have not here the means of ascertaining. 

Gisses Ricaup. 


18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


The 10th Royal Hussars were the first dressed 
as Hussars in our service, and I believe this to 
have been late in the last century. I am _ not 
aware that any German or Hessian Hussars were 
in our pay in the last century. There was no 
officer of the name of Combermere in the army in 
1794. A Major-General Francis Gwyn was full 
Colonel of the 25th Light Dragoons, of which 
regiment a Stapleton Cotton—Viscount Comber- 
mere of the present day?—was Lieut.-Colonel ; 
both these officers were appointed to the 25th on 
March 9, 1794—the date, I believe, of the raising 
of their regiment. The 18th Hussars was the 
next regiment to be clothed and equipped as such ; 
this took place in 1805, and they were followed 
by the 7th, and afterwards by the 15th Hussars. 

Harotp Mater, Major, 18th Hussars. 


The first Hussars raised in England were, I 
believe, Hompesch’s Mounted Riflemen, in the 
year 1797, who wore the scarlet overalls; they 
were raised by the late Lieut.-General Ferdinand, 
Count Hompesch, a nephew of the last Grand 
Master of Malta. My late fat _ Lieut.-General 
Baron de Rottenburg, K.C. entered the 
English service as Major in 3 regiment, in 
which he remained only a short time, being 
appointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 5th Battalion, 
now the second, of the 60th Regiment, which was 
made a rifle battalion, and was the first rifle 
battalion in the English army, so far as I know. 

De R. 

5, Castle Yard, Windsor Castle. 

—There 


“ Werrps anp Onras” (6 S. iii. 87). 





| is no difficulty in satisfying Mr. Binkpeck TeRRY 
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as to the origin of the latter of these terms. 
onfa’” (Anglicé onfall) means an 
whether by an armed force or an ailment. The 
meaning attached to “weed” by Henderson 
quite correct ; 


“ 


is 
it means any ephemeral fever, but 
is more especially applied to the slighter febrile 
attacks to which females, human or bovine, are 
subject after parturition, and perhaps particularly 
to the shivering fit which ushers in the disorder, 
for it was used in Tweeddale, fide Jamieson, to 
designate a fit of ague, which has now practically 
ceased to be an indigenous disease. Whilst the 
meaning of the word is clear enough, the origin of 
the use in this sense is a much more difficult 
matter. Jamieson says, “ Although I have not 
met with the term in any dictionary, I am in- 
formed that German weide or weite corresponds to 
French accablé, as signifying that one is oppressed 
with disease.” It may be so, but I am not able 
to find any authority for this application of the 
words weide and , each of which has many 
significations in German, but none of them bearing 
in the least degree on a febrile or other malady. 


weirte 


To connect it with weide, pasture land, because | 


cows are liable to the fever, and because this may 
be due to noxious weeds, would be a far-fetched 
etymology. It can have nothing to do with weide 
in the sense of the chase, nor, so far as I see, W ith 
any of the many applications of wett or wette. 
Whether it is equally far-fetched to connect it 
with the obsolete weide, surviving in the modern 
eingeweide, the bowels (inward parts), upon an 
obsolete pathology of the febrile attack, I will not 
pretend to say. It would be interesting to me 
and to other Scotsmen, especially to my obstetric 
brethren, to know how a fever came to be called a 
“weed.” Dovetas Macuacay, M.D. 
University of Edinburgh. 


“ Cuarnico ” (6" §, iii. 126).—Dr. N. Delius, 
in a note on Shakespeare’s 2 Hen. VI, IL iii., says 
that charneco was x sweet wine of Portugal, and 
was called so from a village near Lisbon. 

Cur. W. 
** Well, happy is the man doth rightly know 
The vertue of three cups of charnico.” 
Rowland's Zumor Urdinarie, n. a, 
Everarp Home CoLeman, 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Bisnor WILBERFORCE AND THE Guost (6% §. 
iii. 111).—As Bishop Wilberforce, it is stated, 
“ = ” ~ 

never concealed the fact” that he bad seen a 


ghost, may I ask for the particulars on some | 


trustworthy authority? What I have heard is 
this :—That he saw a priest in a library in which 
the ghost was wont to appear, who asked him to 
take a book from a shelf which was pointed out, 


“ attack,” | 





An | supposition that it is not seeking the revelation of 


a secret, I ask this. Ep. MarsHa.t, 

Cicero on THE GreeKs (6 §, iii. 1 
Cicero’s opinion of the Greeks is to be seen at 
some length in the Urat. pro L. Flacco, cap. iv., v. 
From this an exact answer to the query may be 
taken : 

“ Veruntamen [de testibus| hoc dico de toto genere 
Greecorum: tribuo illia litteras, do multarum artium 
disciplinam, non adimo sermonis leporem, ingeniorum 


18),— 





acumen, dicendi copiam .testimoniorum religionem 
et fidem numquam ista natio coluit Unde illud est ? 
‘Da mihi testimonium mutuum’ totum istud Gre 


S10 


r 
corum est.’"—Opp., Oxon, 181 
MaARrsuHALL. 


B.'s rej 


i 


Ep. 
[How does the above affect W. E. 
received 


ly, since 


Tue Last May's Crvp (6% §. iii. 


107).—The 


following note, from the St. James’s Gazette for 
Feb. 4, 1881, may be interesting :— 

“Dr. Vattier, who died at Cincinnati the other day, 
was tle only remaining member of ‘The Society of the 


Last Man.’ This society was formed on Sunday, the 


Oth of September, 1832, known as the ‘cholera year.’ 
Its formation was suggested in the studio of a young 
artist, where seven persons were assembled conversing 





upon the plague and the havoc it was causing. On each 
recurrence of the anniversary, in accord e with the 
|} arrangements of the soc ety, a dinner was given, at 
which the survivors attended ; but covers were invariably 





and destroy a paper in it without reading it, | 


after which the priest, 
On the 


which he accordingly did ; 
who was the ghost, never appeared again. 


provided for seven. Jt was further arranged that wher 
but one living representative remained to attend the 
feast he was to open and drink a bottle of wine that had 
been provided at the first banquet. The bottle, with 
a tightly closed cork, was preserved in a casket of 
mahogany made expressly for the purpose, and shaped 
like the Bunker's Hill monument. In the base the re- 
cords of the society were kept, and the lid of the casket 
was sealed and locked Death spared tlie little band for 
four years, On the fifth year there was one vacant chair 
at the banquet. In 1839 five members only were found 
at the table ; in 1842 this number was reduced to four ; 
in 1849 three only sat down to dinner. In 1855 but two 
remained; one of these died in that year; and Dr. 
Vattier in 1856 sat alone at the banquet, and performed 
the sacred obligation of uncorking and drinking the 





bottle of wine. For the last twenty-four years he 
honoured the anniversaries in solitude and secrecy, 
dining with no company but six vacant chairs. He has 


now shared the fate of his fellow members, and ‘ The 
Society of the Last Man’ is a thing of the past.” 
VIGORN. 
The story is, no doubt, “First and Last,” a 
vigorous and telling little sketch by Mr. William 
Mudford. It appeared in Blackwood in February, 
1829, and was republished in the first series of 
Tales from Blackwood, vol. iv. Such companies, 
frequently established by enthusiastic youths with 
all befitting solemnity, have seldom much vitality 
in them. I know of one that died of inanition in 
its second year. See Cicero’s De Amicitia. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
“Pavupup KHaur” (6% S. iii. 186).—The thin 
crisp cakes known under this name are made of 
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the flour of any kind of pulse, generally of that of 
vtrid (Phasealus Mungo, L.), which are flavoured 
with subcarbonate of soda, the native name of 
which is pépar or papad khdr, khér being the 
Hindi word for any alkaline salt. W. E. 


Lonceviry (6 §, iii. 126).—Curiously enough, 
a few hours before reading Mr. K1na’s statement 
I had read a notice of Henry Jenkins in Lord 
Teignmouth’s Jteminiscences, vol. ii. pp. 316-17. 
From this it appears that Sir G, Cornewall Lewis 
was incredulous as to his alleged age of 169. 1] 
give the passage : 

“The vale of Mowbray is proverbially healthy, unless 
to weak lungs. The evidence of Jenkins’s attaining the 
age of 169 years is very strong, though perhaps not 
absolutely conclusive. He lived and died in the next 
parish. The site of his house and the remains of the 
holly tree, lately destroyed by lightning, which he 
planted, are pointed out. He lies buried beneath a 
monument, erected in the present century, in Bolton 
churchyard, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's incredulity, if 
proof against the belief of old Jenkins’s longevity, would 
have been bafiled by the evidence in support of that of 
an old woman in a neighbouring parish, Welbury, whom 
I saw in her 109th year, capable of conversing for a 
short time without exhaustion, who lived a year longer, 
and whose age is commemorated on a headstone by the 
incumbent. The average of life of the last four persons 
who died in the small parish of Langton in 1875 reached 
eighty-one years, A hale old man of another parish 
applied to me for a summons for assault by his land 
lord, who was in his hundredth year.” 

Hvueu Picor., 


Stretham Rectory, Ely. 


Brasses tn Lovcnrnoroven Cuvurcn (6% § 
iii. 123).—These brasses are all engraved: see 
Haines’s Manual, ii. 114. There was probably 
some relationship between Robert Lemington 
(No. 4) and Thomas Marchall (No. 2). Can any 
one inform me how they were connected, or tell 
me where I can find the will of Thomas Marchall ? 

Rafe Lemyngton, merchant of the Staple of 
Loughborough, in his will, 1521, proved in P.C.C., 
mentions his “cosyn” Thomas Marshall, godson 
Rafe Marshall, and “ cosyn” Issabel Marshall. 

G. W. M. 


Joun Keats (5 §. ix. 25).—In the above note 
reference is made to “ what Mr. Charles Kent has 
recently done, with the assistance of the Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, in the case of Charles Lamb.” This, I 
suppose, points to a discovery of entries in the 
Temple registers respecting the family of Lamb ; 
I should, therefore, be extremely obliged for a 
reference to the publication containing the par- 
ticulars, J. A. Rorrer. 


“ 


Love” As APPLIED TO Scorine (4% S, xii. 
268).—Whence the origin of this word as applied 
to scoring? £.g., at billiards we say “ ten Jove,” 
or ten to none. The above query seems to have 
never been answered. A friend tells me that he 
put the same question to Bell's Life and another | 





sporting paper without success. With your per- 
mission, I should like to try it again in “ N. & Q.,” 
in the hope that some of your correspondents may 
trace the origin of the word, or rather of its use 
in the above sense. G. DE JEANVILLE. 


Tassir’s Mepatuions (5 §, vy. 448).—The 
title of James Tassie’s book will, I think, answer 
J.C. J.’s query. It is given thus in Lowndes:— 

“A descriptive catalogue of a general Collection of 
ancient and modern engraved gems, cameos, as well as 
Intaglios taken from the most celebrated Cabinets in 
Europe ; cast in coloured Pastes, white Enamel, and Sul- 
phur, by James Tassie, Modeller, arranged and described 
by R. E. Raspe, ond illustrated with copper plates: to 
which is prefixed an Introduction on the various Uses 
of this collection, the origin of the Art of Engraving on 
hard stones and the Progress of Pastes. London, 1791. 


ito. 2 vols.” 
G. F. R. B. 


Tne Fork-tore or Birns: Birps as Re- 
Licgious Sympots (6™ §, iii. 163).—Is not the 
peacock in old Christian sculptures and paintings 
intended to represent the phoenix? It is well 
known that the phoenix has been adopted as a 
type of the resurrection. We sometimes see in 
Chinese and Japanese painting a bird with the 
body, legs, and neck resembling those of a stork, 
but with a short beak and peacock’s feathers in its 
tail. This bird I have heard called a pheenix ; 
and as the fable of the phcenix came, no doubt, 
from the east, there would be nothing extra- 
ordinary in the western nations representing it in 
the form of a bird which also came originally 
from eastern climes. As to the goose—to say 
nothing of the honour done to it at Michaelmas— 
a pair of these useful and sagacious birds are 
always preserved in the cloisters adjoining the 
Cathedral of Barcelona. They are looked upon as 
sacred, but I was not able to discover what reason 
there was for keeping them there. Can any corre- 
spondent of “N. & Q.” throw any light on this 
matter ! E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 


Surrey Proverss (6 §., iii. 246).—A. J. M. 
is altogether on the wrong scent with regard to 
“chicken porridge.” The proverb is well known 
in Devonshire, and is quoted thus, which bespeaks 
its own meaning :—‘“ Like chips in porridge, 
neither good nor harm.” W. H. H. R. 


In this part of Surrey (north-west) present tenses 
of verbs, as well as nouns, are similarly inflected ; 
é.g., ® parish sexton said to a party of visitors who 
asked him for the key of the church tower, “I 
never trustis any one up the steeple without me 
going along with them.” Cc. §. J. 

This proverb, “They’re just like chicken por- 
ridge, neither good nor harm,” in South-east Corn- 

yall, South Devon, and Worcestershire, takes the 
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form of “ Like chips in porridge, neither good nor 
harm.” Wa. PENGELLY. 


Tue Statr or Parties 1x Excianp In 1688 
(6 §. iii. 229).—In addition to the Editor’s foot- 
note of authorities, I may suggest,— 

“ Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe: 
containing a Review of his Writings and his Opinions 
upon a variety of Important Matters, Civil and Eccle- 
siastical. By Walter Wilson, Esq., of the Inner Temple 
In three volumes. London, Hurst, ‘ 3 


hance & Co. 1830.” 
G, T. 

—_ pr Urrorp, Bisuor or Exacnpune (6% 

S. iii. 247).—There is no mention of this bishop’s 

journey to Rome in Cotton’s Fast. Eecl. Hib., 

iv. 52; but it is stated that he was ejected by the 

Archbis shop of Tuam four or five years after his 


ippointment. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury. 


Aurrep Etmore, R.A. (6% §. iii. 125).—This 
paragraph was erroneously headed “A. W. Elmore, 
R.A.,” which quite altered the sense of the ques- 
tion. In the lists of Royal Academicians he has 
for a long time been described as Alfred ; and, as 
those lists are supposed to contain the full names, 
it was natural to suppose that the earlier exhibits 
of A. W. were the works of another artist. I have 
since ascertained that they are one and the same 
person. ALGERNON GRAVES. 

6, Pall Mall. 

Tae MS. or Gray’s “ t. EGY” (6 §, ii, 222, 

56, 438, 474; iii. 35, The following is 
extrac ted from th e official Guide to the Autograph 
Letters, &c., in the British Museum, The case 
containing the MS. is in the north-west angle of 
the Autograph Room, and adjoining the case of 
autographs of soverei 

“No. 5, Thomas Gray, a fair copy of the ‘ Elegy, 
written in a Country Churchyard,’ enclosed in a letter 
to Dr. Thomas Wharton, dated Cam idge, 14th Decem- 
ber {1750}. Ho graph, Purchased in 1876.” 

Wa. H. Peer. 

{It will be remembered that Mr. THackERay says, 

fe, p. 104, that the original MS. is in the possession of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 





ons :-— 





Earty Roman Catnotic Macazines (6% S§. 
lili. 43, 110, 189).— Mr. Wat FORD wishes to know 
whether any volumes of The Catholic Miscellany 
and Monthly Repository of Information were 
published after December, 1826. I have in my 
possession one number of this periodical, bearing 
date July, 1827, forming the first number of 
vol. viii. 

Mr. WaALrForp seems not to have noticed The 
Truthteller, a spirited publication, which was 
commenced in October, 1825, and ended in 
March, 1829, after running through fourteen 
volumes, all of which I possess. J. C. Kemp, 

Wrexham Hall, Norwich. 


“To Rute THE Roast” (6™ §, iii. 127, 169).— 
I am sorry that I quite fail to follow R. R.’s 
reasoning as to the origin of this expression. He 
adduces many interesting quotations, apparently 
for the purpose of proving that “even then 
[c. 1520] roost and roast were quite distinct words.” 
[ should like to know when they were not distinct 
words. R. R. appears to lay great stress on the 
quotation from Caxton’s Polychronicon, but, for 
the life of me, I cannot see how it bears on the 
matter in the least. It is strange that R. R. does 
not see that his extract from Skelton’s Why come 
ye nat to Courte ? is, if anything, strong evidence 
against his theory that roste—roost, since it is 
plain from the rhyme that the o in roste is an open 
sound. R. R. gives two other quotations from 
Skelton, with a view to showing that when roast is 
intended the poet spelt the word without a final 
e, rost. But why has he not given us = only 
instance in which Skelton has indisputably spoken 
of aroost ? In his Eleanor Rumming ie writes :— 





** The hens run in the mashfat, 

For the go to roust 

Straigh t over the ale ioust.” 
where the pronunciation is evidently roost. In 
Lybeaus Disconus, 566, we have exactly the same 
rhyme as in Skelton’s Why come ye nat to Courte? 
“There greét bost, 
And fer smelle vost.” 

All this is against R. R.’s explanation of the 
phrase, and although Mr. Wepewoon’s hypothesis 
has much in its favour, I am still inclined to 
believe that roast, and not roost, is the word in- 
tended. The following quotation will show that 

such was the idea at an early period :— 
“In the kitchen he will domineer and rule the roas 
in spight of his master.”—Earle, Microcosmog? uphy, 


chap. )xiii. P- 135. 


I think the date of the instance I am about to 
give will be of some service in this discussion. 
The book from which I am about to quote is, if I 
mistake not, a very rare one (the notice of it in 
Bohn’s Lowndes was furnished by myself). 

“ A nevv booke of | spirituall physik for dyuerse disea 
| ses of the nobilitie and gentlemen | of Englande, made 
by Wil | liam Turner, doctor | of Physik | Anno 1555. 
10 calen. | Martii.” Svo, 

It is, of course, a tempestuously anti-Papal treatise, 
and has the scoffing colophon, 

“Imprented at Rome by the vati | cane ch —_ by 
Marcus | Antonius Con | stantius. | Otherwyse called, 
thraso* | miles gloriosus.” 
and is stuffed with broad jokes at the expense of 
the nobility and clergy. I quote from fol. 36a :— 

** But as touching spiritual poison, that is to say con- 
cerning marring of mens mindes w® false doctrine the 
coningest & beste betrusted Cooke y' they haue nowe at 
this tyme, who rueleth the roste alone, hath ether serued 





* Gardiner 
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out poyson unto Kynge Henry the viii & to all Europa | 

or els Quene Mary is a bastard, yf falee doctrine be 

poyson of the soule & she be « bastarde that is borne out | 

of lawful matrimony.” 

It has yet, I think, to be shown that the obvious | 

meaning of the expression is not the original one. | 
J. Exiot Hopexiy. 

Richmond. 


Among the older families settled in the eastern 
parts of the United States the saying is commonly 
used in what may, perhaps, be proved to be the 
older form, viz., “ to rule the roost,” as, to use the 
word by which the cock is always referred to in 
those states, the “‘rooster” keeps the hens of his 
yard in subjection. Bupm. 


Moemuy Wheat (6 §. ii. 306, 415, 452; iii. 
135, 158, 212).—Although the evidence is dead 
against this popular belief, I append an old cutting 
from the Arbroath Guide upholding the fact, sup- 
ported by respectable names, and indicating the 
locality in which a luxuriant field of mummy 
wheat might be seen :— 

“There is to be seen at Cotton of Gardyne, near this 
place, and upon the estate of Middleton, a beautiful and 
luxuriant field of wheat, the property of Mr. Nicol, 
farmer there. The few seeds from which this return is 
derived, was presented some years ago by Lady Buchan 
to the Rev. Mr. Nicol, son of the holder of the farm, 
and by him given to his father. Originally the seed was 
found in the wrappings in which a mummy was dis- 
covered, so that we may safely conclude that the seeds 
must have been preserved for several thousand years. 
We have only to give our imagination a gentle range in 
order to assure ourselves that the seeds which have pro- 
duced so richly upon Mr. Nicol’s field, are some grains 
of that description which Joseph of old stored up in 
Egypt during the seven years of plenty, and which after 
wards relieved those suffering from famine. The mummy 
wheat is generally found to be a fortnight earlier than 
any other kind.” 

J. O. 

“Wace” ror “Waces” (6 S, ii, 387: iii. 
11, 235).—The following example is from Wiclif’s 
Select English Works, vol. iii. p. 185 (edited by 
Lal . 
T. Arnold) :— 

“ War, man, lette not for synne, 
Prest, kny3t, Jemon, ne page, 
zif zee wole of God have large wage ; 
Amen, Amen, Amen.’ 

On p. 274:— 

“ As kny3t. chargid of pe kyng to kepe his castel and 
his men, and hereto had wagis ynowe.” 

O. W. Taxcock. 

A Deytist’s Patient (6 §, iii. 187, 214).— 
“A Terrible Dentist” was in the Christmas 
number of London Society for 1880. 

J. Cooren Morey. 





Liverpool. 


“Honesty IS THE BEST PoLIcy” (5 §S, x. 
187, 254).—Mr. Marsnatt takes “ policy ” to be 





the rule of conduct prescribed by self-interest ; so 


that the proverb should mean, honesty and (en- 
lightened) self-love point in one direction. But, 
adds Abp. Whately, quoted by him, self-love is, 
after all, a dangerous guide. I doubt whether this 
be the true meaning. Having lately been led to 
observe that in writings of the sixteenth century 
“ policy” is but another name for cunning crafti- 
ness, that a selfish schemer is regularly called a 
“ politician,” I am disposed to think that this may 
be the thing intended in the proverb, and that we 
should understand it thus:—Honesty is the 
cleverest of all cunning ; the most successful wili- 
ness is with him in whom is no guile. In this 
way, a3 it seems to me, we gain a pungency for 
the proverb which the other interpretation scarcely 
yields. 

I know not whether it be by direct descent 
from this old usage or as a result of modern 
national experience that at this day in America 
the place-hunters, the wire-pullers, the selfish 
hangers-on of the national Governwent, are called 
* politicians,” C. B. M. 


“ Sprarep ” (6* §, iii: 107, 134, 175).—In the 
North Riding, too, the hands are said to be sprayed 
with frost. “ My hands is all sprayed,” a maid- 
servant will often say. The word is of larger 
meaning, I think, than chapped. A. J. M. 


“ Maunpb” (6% §, ii. 388 ; iii. 14).—The baskets 
used in the fish offices here are called “ maunds.” 
They are made of osiers, open ribbed, and are 
distinguished from the other fish-baskets, called 
“ swills.” F. Daney PaLMer. 

Great Yarmouth. 


Georce Gittrnes or Grppines (6" §. ii. 8, 137). 
—George Giddings and his wife Jane were at 
Ipswich in New England in the year 1635. They 
came in the ship Planter, Nicholas Trarice 
master, bringing certificates from ministers of St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire. Can any one give trust- 
worthy information concerning this family ¢ 

Joun A, Poore. 

Boston, Maas, 

[Probably the same as Gittens of Barbadoes.] 


“ ZoEDONE” (6 §. iii. 89, 238.) —The derivation 
given by Mr. Joy has always seemed to me the 
best, viz., from on) and 7501). Apart from the 
improbability of the aor. édwy being chosen by 
the coiner of this compound in preference to any 
other part of didwyet, as suggested by Mr. Satz, 
would not-the middle e of “zoedone” remain 
long in that case too? And whence would the 
final e have come? Had the inventor intended to 
express this meaning, I think he would have 
called the drink “zoephor,” or by some such 
name, JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Arms on A Boox-prate (6 S. iii. 126).— 
These are the arms of Peshall, of Eccleshal), co. 
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Stafford. The arms of Peshall, 7 of Horsley, | of later critics altogether reversed the estimate formed 
., Stafford, as given in Burke’s Extinct and Dor- | of her by her contemporaries. Though her work may 
mant Baronetcies, are only a cross hende fleurettée | 2°¥ be considered as fragmentary and unsystematic, her 
sa., on a canton gu., a wolf’s head of the first. 
There is no sinister canton. Sir Thomas Peshall, 
the last baronet, died in 1712, and since that 
time the title has lain dormant. Probably the 
book-plate is that of a descendant of Humphrey 


style irregular and ambitious, and her taste deficient in 
purity, no one denies her command of eloquence and 
pathos, or her union of masculine strength with feminine 
grace and acuteness. A life of Madame de Stail was 
needed, and Mr, Stevens has supplied a recognized want 
with a biography which is both interesting and instruc- 
; - oe : ; tive. As the daughter of Necker she was early familiar 
Peshall, ancestor of the Peshalls of Halne, to with the peculiar charm of French society before the 
whose family the baronetcy is supposed to have | Revolution, and she herself presided over the most 
i, and one of whom may have considered are salon of the Consulate, At her Swiss home, 





; Coppe » entertained crowds of distinguishe ‘ 

If entitled to the Ulster bad; ge. ppet, she ent rtained crowds of di tinguished strange rs 
RM who turned aside in their travels to visit the famous 
adie authoress of Cor/nne. Her literary reputation and her 
“Crrerry ” (6% §S, iii, 107).—Richardson gives | conversational talents would have obtained her a welcome 

hi all 7 in the bes tiety of glan« tas ¢ 
this word in his English Dictionary, and, as illus- | the best society of Germany and England; but as an 
- | eye witness of the teen of the Revolution, and still 


tration | more as the victim of Napoleon's unrelenting persecu- 

“He should have remembered that S. Paules chisfetie | tion, she received a rapturous reception. At the little 

amo'gst the Apostles, consisted not in having any | Court of Weimar she made the acquaintance of the 

wuthoritie or dominion over the rest, but in labouring | brightest ornamenta of German literature, and in London 
and suffering more than the rest, and in gifts more | every man of any distinction, literary, scientific, or poli- 





er 
xcellent than the rest." —7.. C. in Whitgift, p. 458. tical, sought the honour of her friendship. Not the least 
interesting portion of Mr. Stevens's book is the record 
, ; many of them left of the impression she produced. We 

miss, however, Byron’s comparison of her meeting with 
Curran to that of the Rhone and the Sadone, and his 





This word is not so very rare in the sixteenth 


ind seventeenth centuries. I give a few examples ; | ©*pression of surprise that the best intellects of France 
. Sewel im his Beol ie Mt Mardine 156%. | and Britain should have chosen such ugly abodes. Miss 
Jewel, in Is wplie ento WM. ardind, v6o Berry relates another anecdote, which finds no place in 


p. 169, ed. 1611, has, “St. Gregorie saith : ‘The | Mr. Stevens's pages, of Byron’s meeting with Madame de 
and chieftie of the whole Church is com- | Staél at the house of Sir Humphry Davy, which is in 
vnto Peter.’” 2 30 Stanihurst, in his | teresting and characteristic. Byron was indulging ina 
tr: insl ition of the Ene id, bk. -p ll, lL 15: tirade against the tyrannical conduct of the British 
. . Government, when she interrupted with the exclamation, 

Hee shal bee the regen “2 vntil yeers thirtie be flitted, ‘Vous comptez pour rien la liberté de dire tout cela 





























} From the Lauir King loom the state and the chief méme devant les domestiques!” One of the few life- 
remoouing like portraits in Crabbe Robinson’s diary (also omitted) 
lastly, Jeremy Taylor, in his Episcopacie, | is that of Madame de Staél, in which he adds a valuable 
p. 343, says ‘ , : | touch when he says that she was what Charles Lamb 

. o 4 . —— iid all Scotchmen are, “ incapable of fee a joke.’ A 
‘If this Ecclesiasticall rule or ¢ fty be interdicted, life so full of variety and inc dent could not fail to be 

t I wonder how the Presidents of the Presbyters......will | interesting, and Mr. Stevens has made a skilful use of 

j kequit msetves tl r 1 him. 

p CIT | 

‘ R I SLY 6" Ss. 66, 398. vay iii. 76). | ] J. P. Mahaffy 

: — Routously ” noisily, hi ke a rabbl rout, is | 

t used in this county; but “ raowt to roar en entrusted to better 
i tht ys U i ae eye fy. Asa lad Descartes 

t, is. So also is “ rout,” but not exactly with the | Fléche; in his youth he 
meaning that it has in Mid- Yorkshire, a rd- | saw th rid asa soldier Parisian; be wrote and 

ng to Mr. Terry. In Lincolnshire it means to | thought in H ae and dic it Stockh im ~~ fifty- 
=a ne int ant he hotte fe thing +}, | fourth year. His life was that of a student, but it is 

D y a “ pt ex: yon bottom of vray. eto | not devoid of interest, and Mr Maha ffy succeeds in pre- 

e h TMPLUCAOR OF MOS OF less Violence Or Carnest- | canting its chief features bri efly and attractively. In 

, ness. “That drawer’s all upo t I'll give it theology, physics, mathematics, philosophy, and phy ysio- 

reg’lar rowting out some o’ thease days. | logy h did yreat and original work, and he deserves the 

A . R. R. | ti le claimed for him by his biographer of the Socrates 

J Boston. Lincolnshire. | of the seventeenth century. From an hist rical point 

9 | of view the most interesting side of the great influence 

n which he exercised is the effect his writings produced 

é Miscellaneous. jon the foundations of religious belief. Though by no 

‘ : te = a means an atheist, his mental attitude was prof yundly 

a NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. sceptical, and he was therefore attacked both by Pro- 

Life and Times of Madame de Stail. By A. Stevens, | testants and Roman Catholics His philosophy was 

h LL.D. 2 vols. (Murray.) . | too speculative to be congenial to English minds, and 

Tue literary fame of Madame de Staél was as immediate | it is in Germany, and especially on Kant and Hegel, 
as it was universal and splendid, nor has the judgment | that his influence was greatest. He was without 

_ - -—— | doubt a profound and original th r, and the general 

>. It is not “ rooting.” | Teader will be grateful for the clear and careful sum- 
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mary of his speculations which is contained in this little Aotices tao Correspondents. 

volume, S. G.—It was cited from Burke's General Armory, 

The Complete Works of Bret Harte.—Vol IV. Gabriel | 1878, and has not, so far as we know, been printed. The 
Conroy. Vol. V. Stories and Condensed Novels, | counties in which you are specially interested have not, 
(Chatto & Windus.) as yet, received the attention of any of the publishing 


Iv Gabriel Conroy, which forms the fourth volume of | societies with which we are acquainted. Whether this 
this series, were Mr. Harte’s first instead of his most | deficiency has been remedied in part by local antiquarian 
ambitious effort, it would doubtless be justly regarded as | societies we do not know. An “ Index to the County 
a very remarkable and an exceedingly promising book. | Visitations in the Middlehill Library ” is in the catalogue 
The freshness of the scenery, the novelty of the cha-| of the London Library. We do not know of any pub- 
racters, and the frequent vigour of the handling would | lishing society which would be likely to allow what you 
all be most hopeful points in an untried author, while | suggested in a previous query, but some public and free 
the straggling and fitful interest of the plot would be | libraries lend books on a guarantee being given. 
condoned as a thing which practice and experience A. W.—As one of the Differentia Consanguineorum, 
would probably remedy. Unhappily, it has not this! the rose marks the seventh son, in order, we are told, 
excuse. Its diggers and its Mexicans are the old types | that he may “endeavour to flourish like that excellent 
with which Mr. Harte’s previous books have made us| gower.” Charged on a crest, as in the example you 
familiar, and its faults are the faults of an author who give, it might indicate such a descent, or it might be 
has succeeded notably on earlier, if narrower, fields, It adopted from the bearings of an allied family. In any 
has also one cardinal defect, namely, that there is | case it would not be safe to assume that a reference is 
scarcely one of the characters, male or fem ile, for | intended to the Wars of the Roses. Mr. Boutell points 
whom one feels the feeblest concern ; and its ostensible | on¢ that in early blazoning little difference appears to 
hero, Gabriel Conroy, perhaps more strongly recalls the | have been recognized between sixfoils and roses, 
Gargerys and Peggottys of Dickens than any other hero W. F. V. (Keleo),—Consult Cripps's Old English Plat 
of Mr. Harte’s. Nevertheless his admirers will find in | . i Old F =? They ae hel blished 1 
this, his least successful work, much that bears the | 4" Nd French Plate. Se SS ae 


l 
l 


- on Mr. Murray, and were reviewed in “ N. & Q.,” 5% 8, ix, 
unmistakable mark of genius. “The Passing of Mr. | oo = i ‘ ne rey — oid tes 
" owe ih yh OO. » 400 
Jack Hamlin” and the opening chapters are in his best | i ee 
manner, and these are not the only places where he is| J. H. W.—You must be refer 


thoroughly worthy of himself. It is quite possible that | “Berkeley Square Mystery.” See “ 
publication in a magazine may have seriously affected | 09; X?. 595 9M 5S. xu. 54 5 OM DS, 
the success of this novel asa work of art. In the last | 514; iii. 29, 53, 111, 151. 

volume, with the ‘‘ Twins of Table Mountain” and “ Jeff J. Goutton CoxstaBLe.—Under “ Briefs and Notes in 
Briggs’ Love Story,” the author recovers his old prestige; | Parish Registers” (“N. & Q.,” 5 S. iv, 447, 481; 6th 
and although it is, perhaps, inevitable that the “Con-| 8. i. 396; ii. 89, 187, 288, 375), you will find very many 
densed Novels” should suggest certain well-known jew, | similar instances of collections having been made. 
d’esprit by Thackeray, the caricatures of Victor Hug 
Charles Reade, Alexandre Dumas, and one or two others 
here given are well worth reading. Mr. Harte is to be 
congratulated upon this handsome edition of his works; 
it is one of which any « r might be prou 











CAN any correspondent refer us to the particular 
article which appeared in “‘ N. & Q.” a few years ago on 
the erroneous addition of ‘“‘ Van” to the name of Tromp, 
the Dutch admiral! 

Hic et Untque.—It was originally the site where the 
St. Paul in Britain. By Rev. R. W. Morgan, Second | game of Palle-malle was played, but Charles Il. changed 





edition. (Parker & Co.) it to St. James’s Park. See Antiquary for April. 
Our Nationalit No. 3. Who ave the Welsh? By W. C. S. (Midhurst).—* Strange that a harp,”—Dr. 
James Bonwick. (Bogue.) Watts’s Wymus and Spiritual Songs, bk. ii. hymn 19, 





Ir is curious to turn from Mr. Morgan's fervid Welsh 
patriotism, and implicit, we might almost say boundless, 
confidence in the antiquity and trustworthiness of the s : = 
Triads, to the critical scepticism of Mr. Bonwick. Mr. A. T. ©. (“ With everything that pretty bin,” &c.).— 
Morgan believes greatly in the Druids; Mr. Bonwick Shakspeare’s ( beline. 

only moderately. But we think we trace in the latter 


C. H. (Salisbury).—It is impossible for us to give an 
opinion, 





A CORRESPONDENT asks where can be seen a list of the 








author some symptoms of a reaction which is beginning | subscribers to Thorvaldsen’s statue of Byro 
to operate in scientific circ In France, of late years B. K. asks for the date of Mr. Gladstone's famous 
snecially -—" , a . . an : 7 > as 1. . 
om ecially, perh re - M ~ nri ee - a comparison of the upas tree with the Irish Church. 
enry Sumner Maine have drawn ethnological an ‘ , . , x] 
: ~ 6 Cc an 6 owing : ub » a whale’’).—See 
historical deductions of considerable inportance from - H (“Throwing a = . : 


‘ > tet @ wits OW) We g 
Celtic antiquities—much attention has been paid to this | N. & Q,," 1" S. viii. 220, eo : ; 

field. When such historians as M. Fustel de Coulanges| Sywi.—“ Halsham Family” next week, if possible. 
take up the question of Druidism in Gaul, it must be | 5ee front page. 

from a belief that there is something to be gained from “ Trxy Trm.”—Consult a dealer in old china, 

the study. Mr. Morgan represents, to a great extent,| J.T. M. (Heraldic).—See ante, p. 32. 

the school which asked t ) much Mr. Bonwick is WE pay no attention to anonymous eommunications. 
making his way out of tie school which would not grant | . 


} 





enoug! There is not a little to be learned from both . VOTICE 
writers, when read with the desire to arrive at historic Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The 
truth by the use of the comparative method of modern | Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
science. Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Tue sale of Mr. A. W. Tuer’s engravings on the 12th We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


inst. promises to form one of the features of the art | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
sales season, to this rule we can make no exception, 




















